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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
SO — 

PPNHE Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons 

on Wednesday, in opening the great debate on the 
finances of the nation, made just such a speech as was required 
to steady the nation. It is quite as difficult to keep a mental 
balance in such days as these as to strike a financial balance, 
but in our opinion Mr. Chamberlain was successful. It is easy 
to say, as many newspapers say on Thursday when we go to 
press, that Mr. Chamberlain ignored the black facts and tried 
‘o dope the country with soothing but hollow words. No 
ioubt optimism in circumstances where there was no justification 
‘or it would be a great danger, but it is even more true that if 
you tell men—or at all events produce in their minds the 
mpression—that they are ruined, and that however great their 
fforts they can never recover themselves, you will paralyse all 
their energies, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s duty was to tell the country that the 
situation could not be saved except by an overmastering effort 
and universal thrift, but that if both effort and thrift were com- 
bined the prospects, so far from being dark, were quite hopeful. 
Mr. Chamberlain carried out that duty extremely well. Obviously 
no single phrase or passage must be lifted out of its context 
in such a speech. The whole thing, a mingling of dark and 
bright, must be read together. If the speech be read in this 
way—the only fair and rational way—it will be found to be a 
most helpful, wise, and courageous speech, and we have no 
doubt that it will produce on the country the effect which 
Mr. Chamberlain designed. It will repeat the success of his 
sudget speech in creating confidence. 


Mr. Chamberlain began by saying that though there was every 
reason for caution and a careful husbanding of our resources, 
there was ‘no excuse for panic.’ “So far as I am concerned, 
the position is distinctly better than when I spoke in August.” 
The basis on which his speech was founded was the revised 
financial statements which were published on Monday. Accord- 
ing to these statements, the deficit at the end of the financial 
year will be 473 millions, or 223 millions more than was estimated 
in the Budget. The Army is responsible for 118 millions of 
this increase. It is expected that when “the normal year” 
returns—though that will not be next year—the Budget wil] 
be for 808 millions, as compared with the 205 millions before 
the war, 


Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday explained these statements 
in detail. The taxation revenue was coming in extraordinarily 








well. Every item of Inland Revenue except the Excess Profits 
Duty equalled or exceeded the Budget estimate. The Excess 
Profits Duty would be less than he had anticipated by 20 millions, 
but this was not lost—it would come into next year’s revenue. 
At the same time Mr. Chamberlain warned those who were back- 
ward in paying that he would have to consider the necessity of 
execting interest on outstanding obligations. Customs and Excise 
were expected to yield 384 millions more than the estimate in the 
Budget. Tea was expected to yield 4 millions more and tobacco 
14 millions more. Mr. Chamberlain remarked that he called 
special attention to these items because they “ spoke eloquently 
of the condition and the spending-power of the people—a factor 
of prime importance.” 


Ancther tax which was a good test of the activity of business 
was the Stamp Duty. The estimate of revenue from this tax 
was exceeded by 4 millions. These were encouraging features, 
but the position had become more favourable in another way— 
namely, that the promised reductions of expenditure had begun 
to take place earlier than he had thought possible. In August 
he had felt bound to warn the House that it would probably .be 
impossible to balance the incomings and outgoings next year 
without new taxation. ‘I no longer think that new taxation 
will be required for that purpose *—an important statement 
which was naturally received with cheers. 

Mr. Chamberlain, having thus far dealt with prospects, turned 
to the current year, and stated that the increase in the deficit 
was largely due to the postponement of receipts to next year. 
When allowance had been made for this postponement, the 
actual increase of expenditure over the Budget estimate was 
133 millions. How was this actual increase to be accounted 
for? It was due to war pensions, war bonuses, extra 
expenditure due to the strikes, loans to Allies, and increased 
pay to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. All these items 
accounted for 97} millions out of the 133 millions. 

We must pass over Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation of why 
the general situation prevented the immediate reduction of 
the naval and military expenditure after the Armistice and 
come to the all-important question of financial control. Mr. 
Chamberlain said that for fifteen years or so the Treasury had 
been understaffed, and consequently ill-organized. For years 
past there had been no single permanent head. He had 
reorganized the Treasury under a single permanent head, Sir 
Warren Fisher, under whom were three Controllers, for 
Establishment, for Finance, and for Administrative Services. 
There was also to be a Cabinet Finance Committce consisting 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


These movements are all in the right direction, though we 
look for results far more, we might say infinitely more, to the 
new Treasury Controllers than to the Cabinet Committee on 
Finance. Mr. Lloyd George himself has been one of the most 
prodigal spenders in the history of British politics. We coukl 
wish, for our part, that the Government would take a step 
much more carefully designed to impress the public imagination 
and to command the necessary assent to sweeping reductions and 
economies. The Government ought to convince the country 
that nothing but ruthless economies can bring us back into a 
sound position. They ought to convey to the nation the idea 
that the country is like a needy estate which can be pulled 
round only by a very wise, careful, and enthusiastic body of 


trustecs, 


We should like to see some Advisory Committee of the foremost 
financial experts in the country appointed by the Government 
on the understanding that the word of this Committee should 
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have almost the authority of law. By telling the nation that 
they meant to act upon the advice of their experts, the Govern- 
ment would shelter themselves to a certain extent from the 
unpopularity which they so heartily dread. Very likely the 
Treasury Controllers could be exalted into the kind of Committee 
we have in mind. It is very much a case of representing the 
matter attractively—if that word be permissible in such a 
dismal context !—to the people, and convincing them of the 
necessity of accepting drastic courses. 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to deal with subsidies. He said 
that, on the assumption that the output of coal continued to he 
satisfactory, the coal subsidy might be considered at an end, 
The railway rates were to be revised so that the railways would 
be made self-supporting. As regards out-of-work donations, 
these would be continued to discharged soldiers, as had been 
promised, for one year after demobilization, but the donations 
to civilians would end on November 2Ist. We earnestly hope 
that the Government will abide by this decision. Nothing has 
been more demoralizing, more certain to sap a man’s self- 
reliance and his whole character, than the temptation to 
accept the donation rather than seriously to seek employment. 
Probably ajl our readers are aware of scandals in connexion 
with these doles. 


The reductions in the strength of the fighting Services in 
the immediate future, Mr. Chamberlain said, would be very 
great. Between September Ist and November 15th the reduc- 
tion of the Home troops would amount to 217,000 men. The 
Army of the Rhine by November 15th would be reduced by 
157,000 men, the reduction having begun on July 26th. There 
would be corresponding reductions everywhere overseas, and the 
total reduction of the Army would amount to half-a-million. 
The Indian Army and the Navy were also being reduced. 
“We are,” exclaimed Mr. Chamberlain, “leading the way in 
disarmament among the nations of the world.” 


He anticipated that next year there would be a substantial 
balance to go to the paying off of Debt. ‘‘ In view of the whole 
situation, the House,” he said, “ would not expeet me to bring 
in a new Budget. Two Budgets in the same year would really 
be injurious to the public interest.” Of course, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he wished to see the Debt reduced much 
more quickly than at present seemed possible, but what means 
of doing this were desirable or possible? For his part, he 
ruled out a general levy on capital. He regarded a general 
levy as certain to damage trade and credit in every way. If 
the House desired such a thing, they must get it from another 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He placed a special levy on war 
fortunes on an entirely different footing. In the abstract 
he could not dispute its equity, but the difficulties of collection 
would be enormous. It might be that the advantages 
would outbalance the difficulties, and he therefore proposed 
to refer this matter to a Select Committee. Here again Mr. 
Chamberlain took the right course. He stated the case for a 
levy on war fortunes—both the abstract desirability and the 
concrete difficulty—with extreme fairness. We may note here 
that an interesting outline of a scheme for taxation of war 
fortunes was published in the Daily News on Wednesday by 
Mr. Herbert Samuel. 


Writing as we do on Thursday, we comment on this important 
debate at a disadvantage, as we do not know what will happen 


in the division. But so far as the debate has gone it seems to 
us that Mr. Chamberlain will persuade the House that he is more 
to be trusted than his critics. Another fact which will influence 
the division, quite apart from the character of the debate, is 
the undoubted disinclination of the House towards a disso- 
lution. If any one wanted evidence of this disinclination, he 
could find plenty in what happened after the Goverament were 
defeated on Thursday week. “ Resign!” is the familiar cry 
after every Government defeat, even on a snap division. But 
although on ‘Thursday week tho division was by no means 4 
snap one, but was tle result of a keen and weil-attended debate, 
the Government had not the least intention of resigning, if only 
because they knew that the House did not wish them to do so. 


The debate to which we refer teok plece on a Government 


amendment on the Report stage of the Aliens Bill. Clause IV. | 


of that Bill provides that nv alien shall bold a pilotage certificate 
for any port in the United Kingdom. The Government proposed 
to except the special cases covered by the Pilotage Act of 1913. 





The Government were of course perfectly right. They only 
meant to remain true to their agreement with France, which 
could not be upset without the most lamentable consequences 
At the same time, while only intending to hold up a warning 
hand against the anti-alien feeling which was expressing itsel{ 
immoderately as well as ungenerously, they hopelessly failed 
to explain their case. It was badly stated by Sir Auckland 
Geddes, and the whole conflict was unnecessary. The amend. 
ment in its original form benefits only twenty-four aliens, ang 
these not hostile aliens, who hold certificates for the ports oj 
Newhaven and Grimsby. In the course of the debate Sir Auck. 
land Geddes agreed to limit the effect of his amendment to 
France, thus depriving the Dutch pilots of their certificates, 
at all events for the time being. Nevertheless the Government 
were defeated. 


There then followed an extraordinary episode in which the 
Government summoned to Downing Street the leaders of the 
rebels and patched up an agreement by which the rebels were to 
accept the Government amendment about pilotage, but received 
as a quid pro quo concessions which would make the Aliens Bil] 
more severe in certain other respects. On Monday the Govern. 
ment amencment, in accordance with this arrangement, was 
duly inserted in the Aliens Bil, A remark which interested us 
particularly in the debate was made by Sir Edward Carson, 
He protested against the fashionable idea that a Government 
should be expected to resign whenever defeated in the 
House of Commons. We thoroughly agree. Of course there 
are matters of principle where no self-respecting Government 
could possibly give way. They must get their way or go out 
of office. They could signalize these instances by announcing 
that they regard them as questions of confidence. 


But it is quite another matter to regard the life of a Govern. 
ment as forfeit because the Government have suffered some 
reverse in a mere business discussion. We need not go in detail 
into the question whether the amendment to the Aliens Bill 
raised a matter of vital principle, although for our part we think 
it did. The necessity for keeping faith with France was para- 
mount, and we think the Government pansy te have insisted 
upon passing Sir Auckland Geddes’s amendment there and then 
without any of the unpleasing hagglings with the rebels which 
followed. But quite apart from that, there are countless 
occasions on which the Government ought to regard a small 
reverse in the House as rather helping them and informing them 
about public opinion than as heing a blow aimed at their 
existence. It would be an interesting pursuit for our historians 
to discover how the modern notion grew up. 


It certainly was not always so. Consider the case of Walpole 
in 1733 when he introduced his Excise Bill—a most sensible 
measure which aimed at introducing the system, very familiar 
to us now, of putting excisable goods in bond as an indirect 
means of discouraging smuggling. The very word ‘“ Excise” 
was hateful to the whole nation. Did not the Army say that 
it would not fight if its tobacco was taxed more heavily ? The 
controversy turned on the hated word “ Excise,” skilfully 
and unscrupulously used by Walpole’s oppoaents, and not at 
all on the merits of Walpole’s proposal. As a result, Walpole 
lost all hope of carrying his Bill, and abandoned it. But he did 
not resign. Not once, but many times, Pitt found himself in 
a like case. He could not do what he wanted, but he did not 
resign. We fear that the fashionable idea about the necessity 
of resignation is spread and cultivated by the highly interested 
cominents of a partisan Press which invariably interprets a matter 
of business as a matter of urgent politics. It forgets that 
statesmen are executive officers as well as politicians. We 
would suggest to our readers that in reading the daily papers 
they should make suflicient ; allowance for this partisanship. 


Mr. Balfour last week exe hanged with Lord Curzon the 
arduous duties of the Foreign Office for the dignified sinecure of 
Lord President of the Council. It was generally exported that 
Mr. Balfour would leave the Foreign Office when the chief Peace 
Treaties had been completed, and Lord Curzon, who had long 
acted as his deputy, was his natural successor. Mr. Balfour haa 
served his country well during three momentous years in whicli 
our diplomacy needed his steadying influence and his shrewd 
common-sense. ‘I'he Allies’ Conference has made e good many 
mistakes through paying undue attention to amateurs and busy- 
bodies, ‘That it contrived none the less to make a satisfactory 
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peace with Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria is due in no small 
degree to the wisdom and tact of Mr. Balfour. We are glad to 
know that he remains a member of the Cabinet. 


The American Senate on Monday rejected by 40 votes to 38 
the last important amendment which it was proposed to insert 
in the Covenant forming the introduction to the Peace Treaty. 
This amendment would have equalized the voting-power of the 
United States and the British Empire in the League of Nations 
Assembly. We may remark that such an amendment was 
unnecessary, as the Assembly is not likely to come to any 
important decision by a bare majority. The votes will be 
weighed as well as counted. The Senate has still to debate a 
large number of reservations which the Republicans wish to 
append to the Treaty. They would ratify it on certain con- 
ditions, some of which flatly contradict the provisions of the 
(Covenant. One reservation, for example, asserts America’s 
right to trade with a State that had broken the Covenant and 
had been boycotted. The main purpose of the reservations is, 
however, to transfer diplomatic and military pewers from the 
President to the Senate. It is a pity that these domestic con- 
troversies, with which Europe is not concerned, should impede 
the ratification of the Treaty and the return of peace, from 
which America not less than Europe stands to gain, 


The strike epidemic in America has not abated. Many of the 
The port of New York is suffering 
The Miners’ Union has 


steelworkers are still idle. 
from a strike of dock labourers. 


threatened to cease work at the end of this week, thus repudiating | 


its undertaking not to seek increased wages till peace returns. 
The President from his sick-bed has warned the miners that a 
strike would be a “ gross legal and moral wrong” against the 
nation, and that the law forbidding strikes in war time would be 
enforced. Some sections of the railwaymen are also threatening 
to strike. The failure of an Industrial Conference, representing 
the employers, the Trade Unions led by Mr. Gompers, and the 
public, has encouraged the revolutionary Socialists who are 
always trying to oust Mr. Gompers and his moderate colleagues 
from the Executive of the Federation of Labour. The many 
illiterate immigrants from Eastern Europe who are employed 
in the coal and iron industries are peculiarly susceptible to the 
propaganda of such Bolshevik organizations as the Industrial 
Workers of the World. This alien element is responsible for the 
tioting that too often attends American industrial disputes. 


“ 


General Yudenitch’s advance on Petrograd was checked last 
week by the Bolsheviks, and this week he has had to fall back, 
Transport difficulties seem to have delayed him, giving the enemy 
time to bring up reinforcements. 
Finland will not co-operate with General Yudenitch because they 
are uncertain whether Admiral Koltchak’s Government would 
recognize their independence. 
to be ablo, with Allied munitions, to overcome the Bolsheviks 
without calling upon the little Baltie peoples to help them. On 
the other hand, these peoples have much more to fear from the 
Bolsheviks than from the Russian patriots. General Denikin 
in the south and Admiral Koltchak in the east have also had 
reverses, 
effort to avert defeat before the winter sets in. 


The Allies on Tuesday appointed the Military Commission 
which is to see that the Germans evacuate the Baltic States, 
Meanwhile the German Army remains on a war footing in these 
territories and is still receiving supplies from home. Moreover, 
Colonel Bermondt’s ‘ Russian ”’ troops, who are really Germans, 
are still bombarding Riga and fighting the Esthonian troops 
along the Dvina. The Germans are deliberately testing the 
patience of the Allies If Germany is allowed to break the 


clauses of the Peace Treaty referring to the Baltic countries, | 


the future of these States, as well as of Poland, will be jeopardized 
and the plans of the Allies will be frustrated. No excuses on 
the part of the Berlin Government should be accepted. 
are responsible for the forces lately commanded by General 


von der Goltz, and they must be held strictly to account for the 


actions of the General and his successor. 


General Diaz, the Italian Commander-in-Chief, visited the 


City of London on Friday week and was presented with the | 


Honorary freedom and with a sword of honour. General Diaz, 
In assuming the command on the morrow of a serious reverse 


and a costly retreat, had the most difficult task that could be 





It is said that Esthonia and | 
These things are not forgotten. 


But the Russian patriots ought | 
I . | escaped from Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, last Saturday 


| escape, 
| credulous Sinn Feiners in Ireland are taught to look on their 


| Christmas Carol fable, which is quite excellent. 


They | 


courage and firmness in forming a new and stable front before 
Venice than by his repulse of the great enemy offensive on tho 
Piave, and by his brilliant victory of a year ago at Vittorio 
Veneto which brought the Hapsburg monarchy down with a 
crash. In honouring General Diaz the Corporation expressed 
the respectful gratitude which British people feel towards 
Italy. The Italians joined us when the war was going very 
badly, owing to the Russian defeat in Galicia. Their heroic 
efforts on their long mountain front attracted so many Austrian 
divisions from Russia that Germany, who had to fill the gaps 
in the East, was never able to collect an overwhelming force 
on the Western Front until March, 1918. Italy’s contribution, 
direct and indirect, to the victory was far greater than many 
people think, 


Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on Wednesday lectured 
Lord Sydenham with some severity for having overlooked a 
White Paper in which Lord Sydenham’s question about the 
Afghan Treaty had been answered. Nevertheless Lord Syden- 
ham had done well to put the question, for it gave Lord Curzon 
an opportunity of explaining the nature of the Treaty. He laid 
stress on the fact that the Treaty was to be regarded as a tem- 
porary arrangement. If the Amir behaved well for six months, 
if he ceased to intrigue with the hill tribes on our frontier or 
with the Bolsheviks in Central Asia, if he was courteous to our 
Agent at Kabul, we should be able to make a new and more 
favourable Treaty with him. Lord Curzon said that, as we had 
stopped the subsidy to the Amir, we could not insist on retaining 
control of his foreign policy. The connexion between the two 
is not perhaps so obvious as he assumed. But the inference is 
that, if the young Amir reverts to his father’s policy of friendship 
for Great Britain, he will find it worth his while. 


The Times has published a narrative, apparently from a 
Nationalist hand, of the abortive Irish Convention of 1917-18. 
It confirms our impression that, although Mr. Redmond may have 
been sincere in his proposals for a compromise, the bulk of his 
party, led by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, was deter- 
mined to make no real concession to Protestant Ulster. The 
Convention was thus doomed to fail from the outset. It is 
interesting to know, in regard to the Conscription Act of the 
spring of 1918, that “ the Cabinet learned that British Labour 
would not consent to any raising of the age limit unless Ireland 
were at the same time called upon to do a larger share in the 
provision of troops.’ There British Labour spoke the mind 
of the whole British people. Must we infer that the Cabinet 
at that date was ignorant of the intense bitterness with which 


| Great Britain resented the exclusion of Ireland from the Military 


Service Acts and the open disloyalty of many Nationalists ? 


Six Sinn Fein prisoners, two of them Members of Parliament, 


evening. They had been allowed the exceptional privilege of 
wearing civilian clothes and of meeting together for tea and 
exercise. They took advantage of their opportunities to over- 
power the warder guarding them, and then escaped by a rope- 


| = 2.23 7m - . . = 7 — . 
Possibly the Bolsheviks aro making a last desperate | ladder which their friends had thrown over the wall of the 


prison-yard. We confess ourselves unable to understand the 
principles on which the Home Office treats Sinn Feiners who 
have broken the law. The prison authorities are competent to 
guard ordinary offenders committed to their charge. But if 
they are compelled to treat Sinn Feiners as guests rather than 
prisoners, they cannot fairly be blamed if the men frequently 
Thus the law is brought into contempt, and the 


leaders as heroes of the type of Dick Turpin, 


We have received from “The Christmas Carol League” 
(12a Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, W.C. 1 ; 1d.) the following 
We commend 


it to our readers :— 

“The ‘ Bolshie’ Wolf sat on the Railwayman’s doorstep 
eating the children’s supper, when the Grocer’s dog drove him 
away. 

‘Mad dog!’ yelled the Wolf. ‘ Profiteer! Yah!’ 

And the Railwayman and the Policeman chased the dog off, 
while the Wolf ate all the food up. 

So that the Railwayman and the children starved. 

And the Philosopher said; ‘Ah! Sometimes he’s “ Direct 
Action,” and sometimes he’s “ Protection.” But he’s always 
“ Famine ’’ everywhere |’ ” 


imposed on a general, He won our admiration no less by his | Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW CABINET. 
HE Prime Minister has returned more or less to old 
Constitutional methods by abandoning his War 
Cabinet. No doubt the War Cabinet, as its name implies, 
was at first intended only for the war, but war conditions 
have continued so much longer than any one had foreseen 
that Mr. Lloyd George would probably have wished to 
keep the War Cabinet system in existence if it had been a 
success and if it had won favour. But as is generally 
admitted now, the War Cabinet was not a success. In 
theory it was to be a very small and select band of Cabinet 
Ministers rapt away from all distracting influences and 
living in a kind of vacuum where they could devote their 
minds purely to the great problems of conducting the 
war. They were not to be worried by the irrelevances 
and impertinences of ordinary Departmental work. As a 
matter of fact, what happened was that no decision could 
be taken in the vacuum, and quite rightly so, unless it was 
known exactly whether, or how, the Departments concerned 
could carry out what was required of them. In other 
words, the Departments had to present reports to the War 
Cabinet, and the War Cabinet had carefully to go over all 
the reports before they even had the data of a decision 
before them. In going over reports the War Cabinet 
were continually met by difficulties and ambiguities which 
they could not settle without calling in the heads and 
permanent officials of Departments for consultation. In 
short, the War Cabinet found themselves compelled to do 
other people’s work as well as their own, It is said that a 
War Cabinet meeting was sometimes a much bigger 
assembly than a meeting of the old-fashioned Cabinet. 
(f all the demands for this and that official or expert to be 
heard had been consented to, the War Cabinet might 
sometimes have had to repair to the Albert Hall for want 
of room. 

As we have said, Mr. Lloyd George would probably 
have wished to continue the system if it had succeeded, 
for he is justified in arguing that the work of governing 
is a far more complicated business than it used to be. 
There is no hope that we can return to the comparative 
simplicity of the labours of Cabinets in the last generation. 
What the country must insist upon is that, in spite of 
all the complications, the Cabinet shall still speak with 
one voice and shall still acknowledge a collective respon- 
sibility. The Cabinet. may well have to be bigger than 
it used to be, say in Mr. Gladstone’s time or Lord Salis- 
bury’s time, and yet it can be a perfectly manageable 
body, answerable to the House of Commons, and so in 
turn to the nation. Over and over again during the war 
we were appalled by the contradictory policies announced 
by Cabinet Minister:. Generally the excuse made by the 
indulgent public on behalf of these contradictions was 
that the Ministers who spoke were not members of the 
War Cabinet, and that nothing but the busine:s of the War 
Cabinet really mattered very much. But the war is now 
over, and it cannot be too clearly understood that, unless 
we return to the old “ strict accountability ” of a united 
Cabinet (headed in person by the Prime Minister) to the 
IIouse of Commons, we shall make a fiasco of democratic 
government. Indeed a continuation of such government 
as we have had since Mr. Lloyd George’s accession to 
power would not be democratic government at all, though 
it might make a gallant attempt to pass under that name 
—and we know from experience that the slow-thinking 
British public is only too often impressed more by names 
than by realities. 

There is a good deal of irony in the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George with his present Cabinet of twenty members is 
sanctioning something only a little lower than Mr. Asquith’s 
Sanhedrim—as Mr. Lloyd George called it—of twenty- 
three members. But we shall not grumble at that ; many 
new Departments were created during the war and are 
still in existence, and when we read the Offices and 
Departments which are represented in the reorganized 
Cabinet we cannot definitely say that any one of them 
ought to be excluded. Several of the new Departments 


have successfully been kept outside the sacred circle. 
If the Cabinet can be reduced from twenty, it will be by 





————— 
means of grouping kindred Departments. On this subject 
we were greatly interested by a question put in the Housa 
of Commons by Sir John Davidson, who asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government toform “a combined 
Imperial Defence Staff comprising experts from the Nayy 
the Army, and the Air Force, including Dominion repre- 
sentatives, to consider the defence of the Empire as a 
whole.” Mr. Bonar Law answered that the precise methods 
by which co-ordination would be ensured had not been 
decided. But if the Staff which Sir John Davidson approves 
should be created, it would conceivably be possible for 
this Staff to be represented by a single Cabinet Minister. 
That would be one instance of grouping or pooling kindred 
affairs. Other groupings of the same character would 
be possible. If the organization of the Cabinet of the 
future were represented in a diagram, it would show q 
quantity of lines in pyramidal shape, enormously spread- 
ing out at the base, but becoming simpler and simpler 
higher up, and ultimately ending at the highest point or 
apex represented by the Prime Minister. We do not care 
to say that simplification by grouping would make Cabinet 
work easy, but it is at all events worth special notice thet 
the minds of distinguished soldiers like Sir John Davidson, 
who was Lord Haig’s Director of Military Operations 
in the most successful period of the war, and Sir Frederick 
Maurice—see various articles by him in the Daily News 
seem to be tending in this direction. 

There is no way of knowing, except judgment by results, 
whether the Prime Minister intends that the reorganized 
Cabinet shall have only one voice, and shall be strictly 
answerable to the House of Commons in his own person, 
It may be that he hankers after certain war-time inno- 
rations, and, though these may be good in themselve:, 
they may be used to thwart the present obvious desire 
of the House of Commons. To take one example. It 
was the immemorial tradition of the British Cabinet 
that there should be no written record of Cabinet meetings, 
and it is generally believed that a scrupulous Cabinet 
Minister, steeped in the old customs, would never so 
much as put pen or pencil to paper even to guide his own 
memory of what had happened at a Cabinet meeting. 
All this was changed by the creation of the Secretariat 
to the War Cabinet. Here are the principal duties of the 
Secretariat as described in the publication entitled T/e 
War Cabinet: Report for the Year 1917, which was pub- 
lished as a Government paper :— 

(1) To record the proceedings of the War Cabinet. 

(2) To transmit the decisions of the War Cabinet to thos 
Departments which are concerned in giving effect to them or 
otherwise interested. 

(3) To prepare the agenda papers; to arrange for the atten. 
ance of Ministers and other persons concerned ; and to procure 
and circulate the documents required for discussion. 

(4) To attend to the correspondence connected with the work 
of the War Cabinet. 

(5) To prepare the Reports referred to in the previous section.” 
Merely to read that list of duties is to see that we have 
broken entirely with the past if anything of the sort is to 
continue. But evidently the Secretariat is to continue, 
and all we ask is that there shall be no Spenlow and Jorkins 
business between the Cabinet and the Secretariat. It 
will not do for the Cabinet to say they have been misled 
by the Secretariat or that the Secretariat has acted beyond 
its authority. The Secretariat must be the intelligent 
servant of the Cabinet, but the Cabinet must always be 
responsible. 

If Mr. Lloyd George had been a more diligent reader of 
history, he very hkely would have recognized that new 
conditions—even such conditions as those of the Great 
War—did not really require quite such new methods as he 
supposed. Asa matter of fact, there has been for gener- 
ations of British government a tendency for the Cabinet 
to form an inner Cabinet within itself, and for this imnet 
Cabinet in times of crisis or emergency to lead the rest ot 
the Cabinet without formal consultation. After all, there 
is nothing surprising in this. It is common experience 
that any Committee over a certain size is led by some 
prominent person or persons, A tiny Committee may 
conceivably come to decisions representing the equal 
opinions of all the members, but in any Committee of a 
larger size such a thing is nearly always impossible. Some 
historians have been making a hobby lately of tracing 
back to its sources the working of an inner Cabinet within 
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the larger Cabinet, and they have successfully traced it 
as far as the reign of Charles II. Later than that instances 
of two or three prominent statesmen taking the lead on 
their own authority, and also of such statesmen being dis- 
tinguished as standing apart from their fellows in communi- 
rations between the Sovereign and the Government, are 
frequent. The history of the Seven Years’ War makes it 
plain that Pitt and Newcastle on several occasions acted 
practically alone. Much light is thrown on this subject 
by the Newcastle Papers. In our own time we have an 
instance which will be fresh in the memory of every news- 
paper reader. Shortly after Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man had become Prime Minister.in December, 1905, the 
French Government asked Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, whether he would talk over the German 
menace With French representatives. Sir Edward Grey 
was willing to do so, but of course required the consent 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. This was given 
after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had consulted with 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Asquith. But as we know, in 1914, 
Lord Loreburn, Lord Morley of Blackburn, Mr. John Burns, 
and we dare say others, considered that they had either not 
been consulted or had been quite insufficiently consulted 
on a vital matter. Hence many tears. In our opinion, the 
discussions with the French were urgently required ; but 
whatever opinion may be formed on that subject, there was 
at all events an inner Cabinet at work. If Mr. Lloyd 
(eorge acts upon what has always been the custom of 
british Cabinets, and upon what is indeed inevitable and 
natural in any Committee of a considerable size, he will 
find it perfectly possible to conduct his Cabinet business 
on the old lines and keep himself in constant touch with 
the House of Commons. On vital matters the whole 
Cabinet should of course be asked their opinion. Any one 
who does not approve the lead taken by the inner Cabinet 
can resign—it would be a good thing if resignation were 
not now so unfashionable—-but when once a decision has 
been accepted it must be treated as the decision of all. 
In no other way can orderliness be brought back to the 
work of any Administration, 





ANTI-BRITISH FEELING IN AMERICA. 

\ OST Englishmen would say that they deserved and 
p had earned the good opinion of the United States. 
The conviction that it is necessary for the future peace 
of the world that the two great nations with Anglo-Saxon 
ideals should work side by side, if not universal in Great 
Britain, has vastly spread. That conviction is now one 
of the cardinal points of our statesmanship. Yet just at 
the moment when Englishmen not only admit the necessity 
f such co-operation but fancy that events have made it 
asy, we are faced by the paradoxical fact-—for fact we 
take it to be—that there is a fresh tide of anti-British 
feeling in the United States. Let us say at once that we 
do not believe for a moment that this tide will engulf 
our fondest hopes. It will pass away, and the British 
Empire and the United States will understand each other 
all the better in the end. The best minds in both countries 
ere working for that result. But nothing would be more 
foolish than to mistake the reality of these successive 
tides of anti-British feeling. If they are ignored they 
may effect the destruction which they will be powerless 
to effect if we understand their force and treat them with 
the necessary seriousness. 

There was one tide of anti-British feeling, and a very 
grave one it was, early in the war, just when the British 
people hoped that their motives in rushing to the rescue 
of Belgium, and interposing themselves between Belgium 
and France on the one side and the hatred of Germany 
eon the other, would be understood and appreciated in 
America. At that time a number of Americans, instead of 
saying a word of encouragement to European civilization 
fighting for its life—as it had not fought for it since 
Napoleonic days—preferred to stick pins into Great 
Britain as en unscrupulous interferer with neutral trade. 
As we said at the time, the. American point of view was 
at least intelligible. The United States, as the greatest 
of neutrals, has always stood out as the champion of 
neutral rights. It seemed to President Wilson and to his 
great following of Americans that the British blockade of 
Germany was doing an injustice to all neutrals, and the 





President allowed his feelings on this subject for the time 
being to push into the background all the detestation 
and scorn which he of course harboured in his own mind 
against the conduct of Germany. But think how it struck 
Englishmen. They did not ask that America should come 
into the war, but they did expect that America would 
utter some official word of understanding and encourage- 
ment to those who were thus early trying “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” They would have been satis- 
fied, or at least somewhat appeased, in those days if Mr. 
Wilson had denounced Germany for tearing up Treaties 
and disregarding all the humane rules and customs of war. 
But no such word came. The strained relations between 
America and ourselves might have turned—for things were 
drifting that way—into a disastrous severance or a still 
more disastrous conflict if Germany had not fortunately 
played her hand so badly that she soon made it plain to all 
Americans that they must stand positively on our side. 
When the danger passed it passed completely, and it is 
disappointing now, when we hoped that the sky had 
finally cleared, that it is once more overcast. Even 
persistent readers of British newspapers may well be 
puzzled to know what is the exact cause of the present 
enti-British feeling in America. We cannot do better 
than quote from a letter which we have received from a 
valued American reader of the Spectator. He writes :— 
“I have been much interested in the earnest endeavour of 
the Spectetor to maintain cordial relations between England 
and the United States, an endeavour with which I most heartily 
sympathize, But may I be permitted to express ® point of 
view which does not find a voice in your correspondence columns, 
but which I think you would do well to bear in mind in con- 
tinuing your laudable policy of fostering good feeling between 
our two nations ? The officially announced war programme of 
the United States, as expressed in President Wilson's speeches, 
was that we entered the war to end war, to help to establish a 
lasting peace. We did not enter it to acquire new territory 
either directly or indirectly, or to gain new markets. The 
Entente officially professed the same high aims. But at the 
very time these professions were being publicly made the secret 
Treaties, about which the Spectator has had very little to say, 
were being negotiated. In these Treaties the world, outside of 
the Americas, was being parcelled out between England, France, 
Italy, and Japan, and these Treaties * for substance of doctrine’ 
are now found in the Treaty of Versailles. The League of 
Nations in its present form is dominated, as every one knows, 
by the four nations just mentioned and the United States, and 
the United States, whose resources have been less touched 
than the resources of any other fighting nation, with the possible 
exception of Japan, is practically asked to underwrite the 
Treaty through the League of Nations. Mr. Wilson in his 
recent speeches emphasized the fact that the League of Nations 
was an instrument to enforce the Treaty. Two parties in this 
country are increasingly opposed to such a settlement. There 
is the very conservative element which is just weking up to the 
fect which should have been clear to them when we entered the 
war, that the United States by this League would become 
hopelessly entangled in quarrels which we do not understand 
and with which we heave, strictly speaking, nothing to do. 
We have just been reminded by General Garibaldi enent Fium> 
that ‘ Europeans must be allowed to settle European questions.’ 
In proportion es the Treaty is an unworkable Treaty (see 
Senator Knox's speech) the League ties us up to impossible 
Europeen conditions. This conservative element, which is 
nationalistic rather than idealistic, is also increesingly jealous 
of the immense eccession of territory and power which the 
four nations, and especially England, have received as the 
fruits of victory. The thoroughgoing Netionalists among us 
are therefore disposed to indulge in the old trick of * twisting 
the British Lion’s tail.2 On the other hand, the more advanced 
liberal sentiment, which is idealistic and more or less inter- 
nationalist, is diseppointed beyond expression at what it regards 
as the almost complete feilure of President Wilson et Paris 
to carry out his own idealistic policy. This sentiment regards 
the ‘Treaty as a guarantee of another world wer, end therefore 
the liberals amongst us are genuinely opposed to the League of 
Nations whose function is to ‘enforce the Treaty.’ I call 
your attention to the attitude of the New Republic in this con- 
r It was one of the wermest supporters of President 
Wilson throughout the war. But it has now repudiated his 
policies since the Armistice. The Spectetor has steadily stood 
for the policy of a dictated peace—in other words, @ peace of 
force. Did it ever occur to you, I respectfully ask, that the 
natural consequences of such a peace might very easily lead, 
as indeed they are now doing, to a certain strain in the relations 
between the United States and Englend, which in the end 
might prove reelly serious? Is this price not @ rether high 
price to pay for the privilege of foreing upon the defeated 
Central Powers a peace that may be denominated by some a 
peace of justice, but which has not one element in it that makes 
for the heeling of the nations ? You have now the peace you 
demanded, but you have done so at the risk of alienating botk 
the conservatives and the idealists in the United Stat »s—a most 
unfortunate result for the good relations which you es well as J 
would like td see preserved between Mother and Daughter.” 


nexion. 
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If that letter does not cover the whole ground, it at all 
events covers a great deal of it from the American point 
of view. We must express our gratitude for the temper 
and reasonableness with which our correspondent has 
written. If our fraternal disputes could be conducted 
in that manner there would be no danger. Such a letter 
demands a reply in a similar temper. Let us try, though 
we must be very brief, to give it. 

The whole of our correspondent’s case may be summarized 
by saying that a growing American opinion accuses Great 
Britain of having been “on the make,” or of wishing 
to act vindictively towards Germany. The sense of our 
answer, which at least will be a perfectly sincere one, is 
that the last thought in the minds of British people when 
they went to war with Germany was one of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and that no reputable statesman or soldier or sailor, 
or indeed any wholly rational person here, wants to treat 
Germany vindictively. It is quite another matter and a 
perfectly just thing to say that Germany must pay the 
penalty of crime like any other criminal. But we may 
take our correspondent’s points in order. He complains 
of the secret Treaties. We do not defend secret Treaties 
as such, but it must be remembered that they belong to 
an order of the world which can now be abolished only 
if the Leaque of Nations comes into force, and unhappily 
Americans, for their various reasons, are very slow in 
helping us to get the League to work. We would ask our 
correspondent to reflect upon the circumstances in which 
the secret Treaties were made. The Allies, insufficiently 
prepared for war, were being set upon by the best pre- 
pared and most determined aggressor in the world. They 
were rather in the position of a man who is set upon in a 
dark street by roughs, and who in order to save his life 
and his property accepts help quickly upon the terms on 
which it is offered. We are putting our case on the lowest 
grounds for the purpose of argument; but we do not 
admit that there was anything in the secret Treaties for 
which we ought to apologize. But suppose there were 
regrettable things in these secret Treaties, does our corre- 
spondent think that we should have let Germany win 
rather than sign them? If, however, he admits that 
the help was necessary to defeat Germany and save 
the world, he will find it difficult, we think, not to admit 
that when terms are proposed on one side they must be 
met by terms on the other side, so far as the nation which 
has asked for help is in a position to suggest or impose 
terms for itself. It is always better when the final settle- 
ment comes to have a set-off against any payments which 
will be demanded. That is a matter of ordinary prudence, 
and it is a misjudgment of the whole situation to say that 
the British people at any stage of the war had their eye 
upon territorial loot. If America had come into the war 
at the beginning. there might have been no secret Treaties. 

Our correspondent goes on to talk about the “ parcelling 
out” of terntory among the victors. But what does this 
parcelling out amount to’ Does our correspondent 
seriously mean to imply that the German colonies should 
have been returned to Germany ¢ Surely, if he shares the 
ordinary humane feeling of Americans, he must admit 
that Germany had proved herself utterly unfitted to 
overn savage or backward races. What, then, was to 

done with the German colonies? Mr. Wilson, inspired 
by General Smuts and others, proposed that, in order to 
avoid annexations, the nations which became responsible 
for governing backward or imperfectly settled countries 
should do so under mandates from the League of Nations. 
We do not know whether Americans conceive a fraction 
ef the injury which was done to the pride of Great Britain 
in accepting this system of mandates. We imagine that 
they cannot. Ever since the time of Chatham, Great 
Britain has taken a particular pride in her variety of over- 
seas forms of administration. In this matter we fondly 
thought we had something to show the world. It would 
be foolish for us to boast, but if we were asked for 
any proof that our rule has been acceptable, we would 
poimt to the way in which men of every race and every 
eolour within the British Empire thronged to the help of 
the Mother Country in the Beer War, and again, and much 
more notably, in the recent Great War. For the purpose 
ef his argument our correspondent seems to regard the ac- 
eeptance by the British Empire of mandates in German East 
Africa, in German South-West Africa, and in Mesopotamia 





cr 
as tantamount to annexation. He has apparently left out 
of account the League of Nations. If the League thinks 
that there would be any more proficient, more humane 
or more suitable mandatory in any of these lands, the 
League can say so. We imagine that no British Imperia] 
Government and no British Dominion Government, having 
agreed unreservedly to the creation of the League of 
Nations, will dispute its authority. Events, or a British 
aptitude necessarily derived from long experience, have 
required the British Empire to accept new responsibilities, 
British people in the mass do not want these respon- 
sibilities. They are unpopular. There is no more thought 
of annexation in British minds than there was a desire 
for fresh possessions in the minds of Americans whep 
the Washington Government landed a military force in 
San Domingo in 1916 and took over the government of 
that country. This was necessary for the peace and quiet 
of that part of the world and for the safety of life and 
property. The American Government were quite right to 
act as they did. 

As though to make the irony of anti-British feeling in 
America more poignant to us, our correspondent uses a 
phrase about the United States being asked to “ under- 
write” the Treaty of Peace. How different it all looks 
from the British point of view! As Englishmen see the 
matter, Mr. Wilson, having earned our deepest gratitude 
by leading the American nation to the help of the Allies, 
in effect told us that he would then proceed to show the 
peoples of the ancient world how to manage their affairs, 
He was the author of the Fourteen Points which were the 
basis of the Peace Treaty. He was the inspirer, if not 
the sole author, of the League of Nations. But now 
Englishmen find that while they and their European Allies 
have settled dewn to try to work the League of Nations 
(which, but for Mr. Wilson, they might never have heard 
of, and almost certainly would not have accepted), 
Americans are saying that in this great new game they 
will not take a hand. In vain we suggest an American 
mandate at Constantinople, or in unhappy, groaning 
Armenia, or in Palestine, or in Africa. So far from 
consenting to the proposal, America delays _ the 
working of the whole scheme which her chief repre- 
sentative invented. To say that the Peace is a 
“dictated Peace” explains or justifies nothing, for 
it was dictated—as in our opinion it had to be—as 
nearly as possible in accordance with Mr. Wilson's own 
wishes. Of course the Treaty was the resultant of many 
conflicting forces, but when that resultant had been reached 
Mr. Wilson definitely expressed his approval of it. Ameri- 
can delay in ratifying the Peace Treaty has been both a 
surprise and a disappointment here. We wish that 
America could see her way to ratify it as soon as possible, 
with the addition of whatever interpretative reservations 
may be thought necessary—these might be valuable tv 
us all—and then work the League of Nations for all 1% 1s 
worth. The whole settlement is but a framework. Under 
the League of Nations it is capable of indefinite alteration. 
By means of the League of Nations every cause of suspicion 
against Great Britain, just or unjust, could be removed. 
We trust that our American readers will not think we have 
written too plainly. We have written exactly what was 
in our mind, in the strong belief that as between America 
and ourselves it is despicable and silly to avoid the truth. 





THE ENGLISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY AND 
AMERICAN COMPETITION. 
[COMMUNICATED. |] 

TENHE decision of the Government with regard to the 

nationalization of the coal-mining industry would 
no doubt be supported by a majority of the electorate, if a 
plébiscite could be taken on this one question. It is to be 
feared, however, judging by the comments of the mens 
leaders, that the decision will do little to promote that 
whole-hearted co-operation of the miners in the working 
of the mines which is so essential for an increase of coal 
production during the coming winter. 

As Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of Monday, August 18th, 
clearly showed, the prosperity of this country and its 
ability to carry the burden of its enormous Debt depend 
almost entirely upon a plentiful supply of fuel, with an ex- 
cess of some fifty to eighty million tons above our home 
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requirements for export purposes. At present we are 
not even producing sufficient for our domestic consumption. 
The cost of production, also, is now far higher here than in 
America, and as regards the relative output and costs in 
the two countries, one may summarize the great mass of 
figures that have been recently published upon this subject 
by stating that the American miner produces two and a 
half times as much coal per shift as his English brother, 
at one-half the cost. 

The causes of this much lower cost of production in 
America, in spite of the high general rate of wages ruling 
in that country, may be grouped under three heads— 
namely, natural, industrial, and engineering. 

In the first place, the American coal-miner enjoys the 

eat advantage of more easily worked seams of coal, due 
to the fact that the coal-mining industry in the United 
States is of more recent date than in this country. Many 
of the miners are still employed upon outcrop seams, which 
are worked either by lateral shafts or adits in the sides of 
the hills, or by vertical shafts of quite moderate depth. 
Ia either case, the costs of hauling and hoisting are reduced 
greatly, and more coal can be extracted in a given time, 
with less consumption of mechanical power, than when 
the coal is raised from a great depth. Another natural 
advantage enjoyed by the American coal-mining industry 
is that a greater proportion of thick seams of coal are still 
being worked, and that this simplifies the labour and skill 
involved in mining, and renders it easier to employ 
mechanical coal-cutters and conveyors at the face of the 
seam. 

The second cause of the American ability to pro- 
duce coal more cheaply than we do in this country 
is due to the fact that coal-mining in that country is 
regarded as a low-class industry calling for no special 
ability, and that the larger number of miners employed 
inderground are agricultural emigrants from the Southern 
and South-Eastern countries ot Europe. In support of 
this assertion, one may refer to a very valuable paper upon 
“Modern American Coal-Mining Methods ” read recently 
by Mr. Samuel Dean (an American) before the North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers. Several written 
notes were contributed to the discussion upon this paper 
by American mining engineers and mine managers; and 
upon this particular subject of the class of labour employed 
for coal-mining in America Mr. I. C. Parfitt, of Jerome, 
Pennsylvania, stated that 

“The coal-mining classes of the United States, that was, the 
men actually engaged in the digging, loading, and hauling of 
coal, numbered among them at the present time [1916] a very 
small percentage of practical coal-miners, men who had spent 
ail or the greater part of their lives in actual mining work. Hoe 
did not believe ho exaggerated when he stated that 90 per cent. 
of the coal-miners in the mines of the United States at tho 
present time were foreigners. In this term he did not include 
miners from Germany, Belgium, France, or Great Britain. He 
applied the term to the agricultural emigrants from Southern 
Europe, Italy, Austria, the Balkan States, Poland, and Russia, to 
men who had never seen @ coal-mine before they came to the 
United States.” 

The chief gain that results from employing this class of 
labour in the mines in the United States is that ‘ca’ canny ” 
methods of work are unknown, and the attitude of the 
miners towards labour-saving appliances is far different 
from that customary in English mines. The following two 
further extracts from the discussion upon Mr. Dean’s paper 





are very illuminating upon this point :— 


“The coal-mining classes of the United States were not a 
stable class 3} they had no industrial axioms, dogmas, or prin- 
ciples, and no such homogeneity of consolidation, of mutuality 
of interests, as should characterizo a definite unit in the indus- 
trial economy. As a consequence of this condition, the intro- 
duction of new devices for an increased output encountered 
but very little opposition from the miners themselves, whether 
the device was beneficial or detrimental to their interests or 
safety.”—I. C. Parrrrr (U.S.A.). 
machines and face-conveyors had been intro 


* Coal-cutting 
Wales ; but as the coal-getters insisted on and 


duced in South 


obtained terms of remuneration exceeding the advantages 
gained in reduced cost and increased output, little progress 
comparatively had been made. The whole tendency (as was 


well known) was for the Miners’ Union to advise the men to | 


ted uce individual effort, so that more men should be employed 
perform a given amount of work.”—W. H. Rovutritepen 
S. Wales). 


With regard to the third cause of the lower costs of coal- 


mining in the United States—namely, the more extended | who were unt 


use of mechanical appliances below ground—the natural 
and industrial conditions under which coal-mining is carried 
on in the States explain very largely why mechanical 
equipment is more easily introduced and is generally more 
satisfactorily worked in America than here. 


As Mr. Parfitt pointed out in his contribution to the 


discussion on Mr. Dean’s paper, the introduction of 
machinery in American mines had been hastened (or, as 
he termed it, “ precipitated ”) owing to the lack of ability 
shown by the class of miner employed, and in this way the 


handicap imposed by the employment of unskilled labour 


underground had been turned into an advantage. 


The thicker seams and wider working stalls and roads or 


galleries of American mines have also favoured the intro- 
duction of machinery underground ; and to such an extent 
is this now used in the bituminous coal-mining regions that, 


according to Mr. Dean, in a few more years hand-mining 
will be obsolete. 

The natural advantages at present enjoyed by the 
American coal-mining industry, however, will in time be 


lost, for the outcrop seams of coal, and the more easily 


worked thick seams, will in a few years be worked out, and 
the conditions under which the mines are operated will 
approach more closely those existing in our own country. 

Whether the advantages due to the social and indus- 
trial position of the workers in the industry will also gradu- 
ally disappear remains for the future to disclose. The 
wave of industrial unrest which is passing over Europo 
has now reached America, and the prosperity of that 
country is threatened by a general strike of the miners and 
railwaymen in support of the steelworkers’ fight for the 
recognition of Trade Unionism. This threatened strike 
will of course affect the output and prices of fuel in America, 
and is likely to stop the shipment of coal abroad for some 
time. Whether this rise in fuel prices will be permanent 
depends to a large extent upon the strength of Trade 
Unionism in the mining industry, and also upon the 
cohesion of the various bodies of men which make up the 
mining population in the U.S.A. So recently as Septem- 
ber 25th bituminous coal was being quoted in New York 
from $2740 to $3°70 (10s. to 15s. 6d.) per ton f.o.b. at the 
mines, and at that date the American miner was therefore 
still producing coal at one-half the cost of his English 
brother. 

The following extracts from the American journal already 
quoted (Coal Age) show what high hopes American shippers 
have of capturing permanently some of our pre-war coal 
export business :— 

(1) ‘‘ England is not producing coal enough to meet its own 
requirements, to say nothing of shipping it to outside marketer, 
The producers are trying to hang on to the export trade but are 
finding it extremely hard. Their own domestic requirements 
are taking as much as they can produce. So long as these con- 
ditions exist (and it will take between three and four years 
for mining to become anything like it was under pre-war con- 
ditions) there is a big field for American coals, in foreign countries 
heretofore supplied by the English. By that time our coal ought 
to be so well established i» these foreign markets as to mako it 
exceedingly hard for Americans to lose their trade.” 

(2) ‘The export demand has much improved, as was expected 
would be the case with the formal signing of peace. An order 
from the French Government is looked upon only as one of a 
number from European markets, which England will find it 





hard to supply. The South American demand continues 
strong.” 
THE CAVENDISH ASSOCIATION. 


the year before the war a common interest in social 
service led some educated men of the more fortunate 
{ the Cavendish Association. Their objects 


T 


classes to foun 


| were to bring together kindred spirits up and down the 
| country, and also to induce young men leaving the Public 


Schools and Universities to devote part of their leisure to 
social work. The Association welcomed members of any 
Christian Church, and it shunned politics and class distinc- 
tions. Its modest and unselfish programme was well received. 
Within a few months the promoters had established four- 
teen local centres, and had entered into friendly relations 
with the Universities and the chief Public Schools, from 
The outbreak of the 


whom they hoped to obtain helpers. 
. The young 


war checked these promising developments. 


| men who were being summoned for social service had te 
| obey the still more urgent call to arms, and those members 
it for the Army found plenty of occupation 


} 
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rehind the lines or in special war work at home. Now 
that peace is returning, we are particularly glad to know 
that the Association has been kept in being, and is about 
to make a fresh start. If social service was needed in 1913, 
it is even more necessary now. Nothing was more admir- 
able in our new Armies than the harmony which prevailed 
among officers and men, to the exclusion of the narrow 
caste feeling which dominated and ultimately destroyed 
the German Army. Men of all classes co-operated heartily 
in the task of defeating the enemy. It would be tragic 
if this sacred union were now to give place to a detestable 
class war at the instance of a few doctrinaires, preaching 
the false gospel of a German Jew. The danger can be 
averted if the young men who fought for their country 
as officers, non-commissioned officers, or privates will now 
show an equal readiness to work for their country in the 
many unobtrusive but useful ways that lie open to them. 
They have learned during the war to manage men, and they 
have the personal prestige which attaches to the fighting 
Services. Thus they are in many respects better qualified 
than they were for the voluntary work which the community 
needs. The Cavendish Association, whose headquarters 
are at 8a New Cavendish Street, W. 2, should begin anew 
with more favourable prospects than ever. But funds are 
urgently needed to set the indispensable machinery going 
again before voluntary labour can be applied with effect. 


There is nothing new in this idea of social service. It 
is as old as the English nation, which has always believed 
in voluntary effort rather than in paid officialism. But 
the growth of great towns in which the individual is lost 
has tended to discourage voluntary workers of the old 
type, and to throw the local administration into the hands 
of salaried persons. At the same time it has proved 
impossible to carry out the many schemes for benefiting 
the poor without the assistance of volunteers. The 
Education Acts could not be administered so well if the 
whole business were left to officials. On the Education 
Committees, on the Boards of Managers for the schools, 
and on the Children’s Care Committees large numbers of 
educated and tactful men can find plenty to do in their 
leisure hours. When the children leave school, there 
are Associations which try to help them in finding suitable 
occupations, and in avoiding the attractive blind alleys 
in which many promising lads are ruined for life. Such 
Associations must depend on voluntary effort, for, if they 
were of a bureaucratic type, they would soon be prejudiced 
in the eyes of those whom they seek to help. There is 
unlimited scope, too, for the intelligent and active young 
man in managing boys’ clubs, institutions for youthful 
offenders, and the like. A relatively small number of 
enthusiasts have long been rendering social service in 
these ways, but they know well enough that they have only 
made a beginning with their immense task. It is easier 
to raise funds for such social and philanthropic objects 
than to enlist men, and especially young men, of the right 
kind to do the work. The volunteers who are actively 
engaged have no time to spare in searching for helpers, 
and the men who would be glad to come to their aid do 
not know where to offer their services. Here the Caven- 
dish Association comes in as a link between the social 
workers and the men of all classes who have felt the obliga- 
tion that rests upon the good citizen to devote some part 
of his time, without fee or reward, to the service of the 
community. The Association at its various centres 
will receive demands for helpers and offers of help, and it 
will direct men to the existing institutions where they can 
be most useful. 


When the Association was formed, it appealed mainly 
to the young men of the wealthier class, who by their 
social influence and training were qualified to set an 
example in unselfish labour for the community. We 
remember how Cobden once apostrophized his smiling 
opponents of the Young England Party: ‘“ Your fathers 
led us at Crecy and at Agincourt! Why won’t you lead 
usnow !” The class to which he referred showed a genuine 
desire to help the Association, as it had helped in the 
many University and Public School Missions in the towns, 
but it was soon called upon to devote itself to the war, 
which has spared the “ stately homes of England” no 


more than the cottages. The survivors, we do not doubt, 
will return to their social work, but they are few. The 


| 
Cavendish Association has, therefore, widened its appeal 
Many young men who hed not had the advantage of " 
Public School and University education proved theie 
worth in the war by winning promotion. They showed 
that they had character and courage, and that they could 
manage men. These commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers were indeed the flower of the nation, and to ther 
in their tens of thousands, we owe in large part the y ictory. 
Now that most of these young men have been demobilized. 
the Association asks them to “ devote to their country 
as civilians the gifts of leadership and brotherhood which 
they have proved themselves to possess in war.” If 
they respond, as we think they will, a new era will open 
for social service of all kinds. The co-operation of the 
ablest and most disinterested young men in useful work 
for the common welfare, free from all political influences 
and class prejudices, would act as a tonic on the whole 
people. It would point the way to a new national unity, 
The economic and social problems which look so formidable 
now might be solved if men would think less of their 
supposed rights and more of their duties to their country, 








MME. MARIA MONTESSORI. 

NGLISH newspapers have for the last month or two 
been treating their readers to a remarkable series of 
paragraphs @ propos of Dr. Montessori's visit to England, 
The object of Mme. Montessori’s educational method, they 
inform us, is the emancipation of the child. It is to be freed 
from all control. This freedom is to be achieved, according 
to them, by teaching the child to rattle boxes, one of which 
is half full of shot, and another of beans, and another of caraway- 
seeds. Then comes the grand peroration :—Of course we must 
above all be liberal and open-minded. But it remains to be 
seen how these new, startling, and revolutionary theories 
will work out. And, the writers continue, it seems only fair 
to remind Mme. Montessori that they themselves were 
brought up quite differently. And look at them now! What 
more do you want? “ Beware!” they would say, if they had 
not forgotten all their French, ‘ Le mieux est 'ennemi du bien.’ 

Considering that four or five of Dr. Montessori’s books have 
been available in English for at least seven or eight years, 
and that her schools have been flourishing in Italy at any rate 
for ten, this sort of comment reflects very little credit upon 
British intelligence. The present writer is not an educational 
expert, and does not profess to be “in the know,” but a little 
desultory reading of Mme. Montessori’s books and of a few 
magazine articles leads her to the belief that, very briefly stated, 
these are Dr. Montessori’s aims, working methods, and their 
antecedents. To begin with the last. 

Originally Dr. Montessori was a research worker in methods 
for the education of the feeble-minded. She greatly improved 
upon existing systems, and her work was extremely successful. 
Reading and writing and elementary arithmetic were taught 
to children who would formerly have been thought in too low 
a category to attempt such accomplishments. Further experi- 
ments were then made as to the applicability of the system te 
very young normal children. The first Montessori establishments 
were rather in the nature of créches, and were called Case 
dei Bambini. The children who went to them were from two 
to six years old, and were the children of very poor parents. 
The establishments flourished, and soon Case dei Bambini were 
founded in most of the big cities of Italy. From the experience 
thus gained Mme. Montessori was able to crystallize her system 
with reasonable hope that her generalizations would be correct. 
Her system for infants from two to five or six has now been 
tolerably complete for some years, and several of her schools 
exist in England. She is now working out a “ post-graduate ” 
course for children from seven to eleven years. 

The basic idea of the system is what she describes a4 
‘spontaneous education.” For example, she argues, a child 
is not born knowing that if it drops its rattle the rattle will 
fall—it might apparently as rationally fly up to the ceiling — 
nor does it know how far its stretched-out arm will reach. 
But by spontaneous experiment with the rattle and its arm it 
soon learns these things. Later it learns complex facts and to 
perform difficult feats—talking and walking, for instance. 
All this it learns spontaneously, through contact with its 
natural environment, and by means of astonishingly painstaking 





methods of trial and error. Mme. Montessori’s plan is to place 
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the child in such an environment and to give it access to such 


materials as will enable it to acquire the arts of reading, writing, 
and so on, in exactly the same way. These accomplishments 
involve complex processes, and the system is one of analysis, 
simplification, and of very gradual progress. The child is given 
a carefully graded series of materials. For example, the act 
of writing is split up into its constituents, and is prefaced by a 
number of exercises, some of which educate the muscles of the 
hand to make small precise movements, others of which teach 
the holding of a pencil, and others again the recognition of small 
yaristions of form—the proverbial “p’s” and “q’s.” All 
the material is made acceptable by being bright in colour and 
fairly large in size. In order to take the fullest possible advantage 
of his spontaneous impulses, each child is allowed, within certain 
yery wide limits, to choose his own occupation. Every day for 
a week, for instance, a child may continue to be deeply interested 
in the “‘ matching ’’ into pairs of the sets of little bells by which 
differences of musical tone are taught. If he is very small, 
his efforts will not perhaps be very successful. With apparent 
inconsequence, he may then amuse himself with the materials 
for making geometrical patterns for several days, or may even 
do nothing himself, but instead will watch other children busy 
with the bead-counting games. Then one day something will 
call the bells to mind again, or the teacher will remind him 
of them, and he will return to them, and probably find himself 
able to sort out and match the whole series. His faculties 
have developed in the meantime. The idea has been maturing. 
Mme. Montessori obviously belicves in the maxim of the trainer 
in athletics who said: ‘* You learn to play a straight bat all 
winter, and to kick goals all summer.” 

It is in the free choice of occupation that Mme. Montessori’s 
system seems to the present writer to differ most from Froebel’s. 
In the kindergarten the children are divided into classes, sit 
at desks, and the class is “ taught’ some subject. In the Case 
dei Bambini they are treated as individuals, move about freely, 
and sit at little tables on miniature chairs, or on the floor, as they 
please. The discipline has therefore to be of a very delicate 
type, founded entirely on goodwill and good manners, and this 
typeof discipline, she affirms, is easily maintained by a properly 
trained teacher. She admits that in founding a new school 
it is sometimes impossible to allow the children full freedom at 
first, but that even badly spoiled children are quickly absorbed 
into a school whose babies have a few months’ tradition behind 
them. 

She gives interesting accounts of the remarkable progress 
made by her tiny pupils both in intelligence and in what the 
great Mrs. Chapone would have called “ deportment.’’ She 
also incidentally remarks that, rather to her surprise, the 
children’s improved mental condition seemed to cause marked 
physical improvement, their nutrition being particularly affected. 

As for her aims, they differ in no way from those of every wise 
educationist since Socrates. She desires to form the character, 
and to see as her “finished product” a human being who is 
morally and mentally as perfectly balanced as possible. 

The reader must not sigh because there seems, after all, 
nothing very revolutionary in all this, If he could disprove all 
Mme. Montessori’s much-insisted-upon claims to originality, 
he would still owe her a great debt. In the present writer's 
opinion, her claims are well founded, though her trick of not 
acknowledging her debts to Froebel may lead her readers to a 
state of general suspicion. But, in any case, we and our 
children are her debtors, because she has defined, analysed, 
todified, and popularized so vast an amount of amorphous 
“liberalism” in the art and science of child cducation. 

AMAPEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


THE PASSING OF THE TABLECLOTH. 


‘If necessary to what in our lighter moods we call civilization 
that meals should be attractive, that mealtimes should 


| 


¢ really intervals of recreation and not only pauses for the | 


‘toking of the human machine? Surely it is at least 
desirable, The dining-table has been for very long the centre 
of family life and the emblem of friendship. It is there 
that we have eaten one another's salt, acknowledged one | 
‘nother’s equality, and entered into a tacit pact not to 
ve The grown- and growing-up 
members of a family not infrequently meet at meals only, and 
tis at table that they exchange opinions, grumble in turns, 


at one another as enemics. 





Teco onant ’ . a 
count gossip, chaff their clders, talk shop, and arrange their 


° 


week-end recreation. All this took place until lately around 
“a fair white cloth.” If possible the cloth was always abso- 
lutely clean, and where constant change could not be provided 
the housekeeper distressed herself over unnecessary stains almost 
as much as over careless breakages. In old-fashioned houses 
the cloth was removed at dessert, and glasses and decanters 
were reflected upon the polished surface of the mahogany. 
Flowers and candles decked the white cloth as often as possible. 
Rich people never sat down to dinner without them, and before 
the war rich people set a fashion which extended far, far beyond 
their own sumptuous circles. Alas! this charming custom 
can prevail no longer. It must be relegated to the smooth 
back-waters of luxurious life. Perfect table-linen is no more 
within the reach of ordinary people. The enamelled whiteness 
of the family board will soon become a memory. A dirty cloth 
covered with coffee-stains and sticky with jam and gravy is 
not worth having. Rather, ten times rather, a scrubbable piece 
of deal. The coloured cloth of the French housewife does not 
commend itself to English tastes. It witnesses to economy, 
and we like something which witnesses to the laundry, From 
the point of view of beauty, a polished table is obviously 
the best substitute for immaculate linen; but polished tables 
require a considerable amount of elbow-grease to keep them 
in condition, and no amount of energy will make them beauti- 
ful unless they were “ good to begin with.” Moreover, even 
polished mahogany does not look very pretty unless there 
are pretty things upon it to be reflected. Nowadays glass is 
terribly dear. Even those who have plenty of it are afraid of 
breaking it. Silver requires endless cleaning ; the requisite service 
is hard to come by; candles are not cheap; flowers in winter 
and wine at all times are for most of us alike prohibitive. Whole- 
some food is plentiful enough, but very agreeable food is scarce, 
almost as scarce as coal and company. Altogether, it is far 
from easy to make the family dinner-table attractive upon the 
old lines, and visions of a deserted house and a crowded restaurant 
frighten the good wife and mother. What is to be done? 
“Cook better,” say the foreigners. Moliére declared that any 
one could cook with money, and it was a poor cook who could 
not cook without it. We have already to a great extent taken 
the foreigners’ advice, though they have not yet realized our 
reform. From the bottom nearly to the top of English society 
more intelligence is being put into cooking than ever was put 
in before, and the only reason that the very rich have not 
changed is because their cuisine had already reached perfection, 
For this change housewives of all incomes must thank the 
restaurant. From the most sumptuous to the most humble, 
the eating-houses have offered us an object-lesson. The working 
man knows now what good cooking is just as well as the pro- 
fessional man. That is, they both know the best that can be 
done with the money, and they are beginning to insist that their 
wives should do it, or at any rate that their daughters should 
learn how. The deterioration in the quality of our present food 
would have been felt far more seriously than it has but for the 
vast improvement which has taken place in its preparation. 


| Fairly good food is not, however, all that is needed to make 


mealtimes attractive. The upper world in England, by which 
we mean everybody from the rising working man to the successful 
professional, has a dread of squalor. Some of thein have worked 
tremendously hard for no reason but to get out of it; others 
have toiled with feverish energy to keep at what they consider 
a perfectly safe distance from it. “* Fair white cloths,” both 
fine and coarse, were convenient symbols of the screens they had 
erected between them and the great waste of ugly living which 
lay below. Now the working man’s wife has more chance to 
keep her cloth than the curate’s wife because she can wash it 
herself. 

May we not hope that out of the death of luxury, or rather 
out of the relegation of it to the few, will spring a great revival 
of ‘the art of life’? When educated people are surrounded 
by every outward sign of refinement they are apt to feel toc 
safe, apt to forget that real refinement is not altogether an 
outward thing. Free-and-easy manners are permissible only 
whenit is not to behaviour that men look for distinction. “* What 
snobbishness !”’ we hear some one say. But is it snobbishness ? 
The working man’s wife is just as anxious that her children 
should be “distinguished” as the Duchess is, and more so. 
It is because she loves them, not because she is a snob, that 
she wants to see them attain to a standard higher than that 
of the generality. A good many silly people are inclined to 
laugh at the careful speech and stiffer bearing of the newly 
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educated. Such a laugh is one which courtesy and caution 
should alike stifle. They will do well to imitate before it is 
too late. Order, not beauty and not ease, is the antithesis of 
squalor. A little ceremony will keep it at a greater distance 
even than luxury, and good conversation is an accomplishment 
which can never be undistinguished, and an entertainment 
which will be always fit to offer to a King. 

But it may be said: “ All this is very well where hospitality 
fs concerned, but we were talking of the family dinner-table. 
When we and our children sit down to meals together we are 
not going to talk like a book, nor yet to show one another 
a courtesy which belonged to a patriarchal age. To our minds, 
effort is no part of good breeding. All the same, we do find 
our mealtimes nowadays very dismal, and we do fear the effects 
upon home life of this lowered standard of comfort.” 

Two other expedients for the enlivening of the family dinner 
suggest themselves to the present writer. For many centuries 
a large section of the English world listened to reading or to 
music during meals. Some one who should be eating would 
have to be reading or playing, that is one great difficulty in 
the way of both these expedients. How far reading aloud 
would be enjoyed to-day is very hard to say. We are inclined 
to think that the taste for it has died. We understand it is 
still continued in monastic refectories. Do they keep up the 
custom as a penance or for pleasure? The world would like 
to know. We have heard that certain Public School masters 
permit boys to read to themselves during meals if they like, 
and that the permission is very much valued. We have all 
known houses wherein a pianola (well played) would have 
relieved much mealtime gloom. At the present moment a great 
many people are living in houses too big for them. They are 
obliged to shut up certain rooms. Coal economy is making 
the practice very general. It is a remarkable fact that they 
almost invariably shut up the pleasantest. The “ best parlour ” 
heresy must be more widespread than one knew. The room 
almost invariably kept open is the dining-room—almost always 
the darkest and least comfortable in the house. After dinner 
they must often sit in it because it is warm, and sit on uncom- 
fortable chairs. Should we not be better able to keep pace 
with the attractions of the restaurant if, now that meals are 
small and guests few, we ate our food at a small table in the 
pleasantest room of the house, and sat at ease afterwards in 
our most comfortable chairs surrounded by our best possessions 
and our most entertaining books? It must be remembered that 
in this struggle between the home and the restaurant the issue 
is vital, and that with washing and service at their present prices 
the ordinary London dining-room, with its huge bare table, 
straight chairs, and dull walls, is but ill equipped for the fight. 





SPIN BALDAK. 
ECENTLY a letter, dated July 8th last, from Spin Baldak, 
in Afghanistan, reached me, which ran thus :— 
“Many thanks for your letter received this morning whilst 
[ was looking at a party of our men levelling the remains of the 
old bazaar which you will recollect here. You are avenged by 
the regiment at last, as we were present at the taking of Spin 
Baldak.” 
These words carry me back sixteon years and moro to one of 
those curious misadventures which arise in a manner so sudden 
and so unforeseet that one can but murmur over them in the 
Oriental spirit “‘ Kismet !’’ There is a certain humour in the 
fact that one who had devoted thought and time and trouble 
to penetrating the mystery of the strength and armament of 
the fortified position which the Amir Abdurrahman Khan had 
commenced in a fit of pique, should be the first—and I think I 
may say only—Englishman to reside within it, while it was stiil 
an Afghan possession. For my impression is that it will not 
revert to Afghanistan. The letter above quoted continues :— 
“The attack was mostly a gunner show. The rabbits were 
bolted by the howitzers. After East Africa, where vision was 
restricted to 100 yards at most, and one never knew what was 
going on, the scrap here was quite a pretty one. We saw every- 
thing. The gunners [the writer is an ex-gunner} put in some 
very pretty shooting. Our men sinco the capture have put in 
a lot of work in fortifying the hill, and our friends the enemy 
will find this a very hard nut to crack, if they come on again. 
lt is cleansed beyond knowledge, and the bazaar has been 
levelled. Whether it will eventually become an outpost of the 
Empire, one can’t say, but it is infinitely stronger than Chaman.” 
My impression is that it will hecome an ‘“ outpost of the Empire.” 
lt is to be noted that under the Treaty concluded by Sir Hamilton 





Grant the sole compensation which India has esoureid in totes 
for millions spent and many lives lost, is the confiscation of the 
subsidy and the withdrawal of the permit to import munitions 
through India. The more India is within striking distance of 
Kandahar the better. Kandahar is, and has been for Centuries 
a great strategical point. There is, itis true, a route—a route which 
modern engineering science can prepare for mechanical trans. 
port—from Herat through the Hazara country to Kabul, but 
Nature’s route between these two points is vid Kandahar, We 
want to hold Kandahar as an outpost of India. With our 
Indian railway system now extended to the vicinity of Sistan, 
and with the near prospect of the Indian frontier being made 
conterminous with that of Afghanistan, and bearing in mind 
that the new Amir has claimed and been accorded independence, 
I am inclined to think that time and the force of circumstances 
may place the “ outpost of Empire” at Kandahar, with laterg) 
communications by road and rail with the Punjab on the Rag, 
and Sistan vid the Helmund basin on the West, and, of course 
a railway from Chaman to Kandahar. The capture of Spin 
Baldak carries the memory back not only to 1903 but to 1879 
and 1880, when poor Major Waudby sold his life dearly a 
Gatai or Dobrai, and when Sir Robert Phayre let Sir Frederick 
Roberts steal a march—the Kabul-Kandahar march—on him, 
If the spirit of Havelock or of that firebrand Neill had beep 
hovering over the northern slopes of the Kozhak Range in 
August, 1880, it was not Sir Frederick but Sir Robert that would 
have won the Quetta-Kandahar Star for the force under his 
command. Small as Phayre’s force was, had he pushed forward 
on Kandahar, Ayub would have dared to detach only a portion 
of his force to opposo him, simply because Roberts's force was 
close at hand on his other flank, and at all times Primrose’s 
force inside Kandahar was ready for an opportune sortie, | 
read in the reports of last July that the Afghans cut off the water 
at Spin Baldak. Cutting off the water on the Chaman-Kandahar 
route is a very old game. I saw it twice cut off in August. 
September, 1880; whereas, had the Quetta column pushed 
straight on Kandahar, the water might have been left to take 
care of itself. 

In 1897, for the first time since the days of the Second Afghan 
War, I found myself quartered at New Chaman, and, as it 
happened, in temporary command of the regiment and station, the 
Commandant being on leave. That one should look across four 
or five miles of level plain traversed by a frontier line which was 
the very ideal of Euclid’s definition “ length without breadth,” 
and let that imperceptible line prove an insurmountable barrier, 
was not consonant with human nature. A powerful telescope could 
certainly set it at defiance, but even that instrument did not 
reveal the whole truth. Along the route that traversed it and 
which the eye could comfortably follow caravans came and went, 
and what was a barricr to Britons was none to Afghans, or 
indeed to the native races of India who had _ busines 
transactions with the Amir’s subjects. When, therefor, 
a Yuzufzai Havildar (Rahmatullah) of my regiment came 
to me and volunteered to go down in disguise to Spin 
Baldak and inspect and report on the fortifications there, 
I said that if it could be done, it were well to do it. He 
was so far educated that he could read and write ; indeed, he 
became later Havildar Major of the regiment, a post which 
cannot be held by an illiterate man. His plan of the Baldak 
fort lies before me now, and shows that he had picked up 
a rough idea of military drawing. Tho day he selected for his 
inspection was September 19th, 1897. On his return he brought 
to me the plan and notes which he had made. From these I 
prepared, with the assistance of Lieutenant A. J. M. Hogg, 4 
plan and a report, one copy of which I placed in the Chaman 
Staff Office, while other copies were, as far as | remember, sent 
to the Quetta Command and Army Headquarters. One copy 
with the originals I retained for myself. 

Early in 1898 I left Chaman and did not see it again till the 
spring of 1902, when I found myself once more in command of the 
regiment and station. In May of that year I took with 4 
Dallmeyer telephotometer lens some photographs of Spin Baldak, 
one of which is reproduced in Sir Valentine Chirol’s Middle 
Eastern Question (p. 270). A year later, in April, 1903, I was 
very unexpectedly afforded a further opportunity of acquaint 
ing myself with the cantonment and fort which the Amt 
Abdurrahman Khan’s resentment had created. The late 
Lord Kitchener was then Commander-in-Chicf in India, having 
arrived just in time for the Delhi Durbar of 1902-3. At the ead 
of March, 1903, Quetta was the rendezvous of some of the most 
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distinguished soldiers of the British Empire—viz., Lord Kitchener 


and Generals Sir Robert Lowe, Sir Alfred Gaseleo, and Sir Horace 
gmith-Dorrien. The Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan was 
(olonel C. E. Yate, now M.P. for the Melton-Mowbray Division. 
The Order of St. John of Jerusalem had just then begun to 
ry to establish the Indian Branch of its Ambulance Depart- 
ment on a sound basis, and Lord Kitchener and the other high 
nilitary and political officials whom I have mentioned had beon 
invited to encourage the Quetta Centre of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association which had been started in April, 1901. The 
duty of organizing and starting the Indian Branch had been 
entrusted to me at the end of 1900 by St. John’s Gate, and I 
therefore attended the meeting in Quetta at which Sir Robert 
[owe presided and Lord Kitchener was present. That duty 
completed, I went straight off to Chaman and prepared for 
the Chief’s visit. The day before he arrived I was at my 
york till 6 p.m., and then mounted and, attended by two orderlies, 
took my horses away for a gallop straight over the frontier line 
and did not draw rein till I came to a nice pool of water in which 
wy Irish terriers thoroughly enjoyed—for the weather was 
warm—a wallow and a drink. When I rode up out of the hollow 
of the water-pool, I found myself confronted by two Afghans 
armed with rifles. I saw that mischief was in the air. There 
could be no possible question of risking bloodshed, and the only 
other solution was a visit to the Afghan authorities at Baldak. 
So thither we rode, as the shades of night fell on April 6th, 
1903, and there we stayed till April 25th, when I was formally 
and ceremoniously escorted back to the frontier. Time hung 
very heavily on my hands during those nineteen days, despite 
the fact that books and newspapers were sent to me from 
Chaman. The very rigidity, however, with which I was confined 
to one suite of rooms and courtyard opening off it, prompted me 
to learn all I could of the fort and its surroundings. This I 
did through my excellent orderly Za-in Khan, a Yuzufzai like 
Havildar Rahmatullah, who was allowed ample freedom 
and who made good use of his opportunities, As in 1897, the 
information obtained was embodied in a plan and report, copies 
of which wore sent to Quetta and Simla. Tho very existence 
of the fort and cantonment of Baldak was an affront to the 
British authorities in India. Britain, despite the wars of 
1838-42 and 1879-81, has been a very good friond to Afghanistan, 
and Baldak will in the future, I am convinced, be a British and 
uot an Afghan outpost. My retention there in April, 1903, 
was an outrage devoid of excuse, and while [ rejoice with my 
friendly correspondent that I am “ avenged by the regiment 
at last,” I also hope that my plans and reports of 1897 and 1903 
were exhumed from pigeon-holes, before ‘‘ the rabbits were 
A. © Yarn. 
ex-gunner ” dated ‘‘ Chaman, 
, “We have given up 
Baldak and got within our own border again.” The pity of 
it! We ought to have occupied Kandahar, and repaired the 
blunder which Gladstone made in 1880, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————_—_ 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] es 

NATIONALIZATION AND TIIE DRINK TRADE. 
(To THE Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
k,—The correspondence on the subject of the Liquor Trade, 
to which for some weeks you have given generous space, has 
covered a good deal of ground, but it shows a tendency to 
travel away trom the question of immediate importance. It 
is admitted that something must be done to deal with the 
Liquor Trade. A reversion to the status quo ante bellum is 
unthinkable. 
mea three sets of proposals before the country: (1) The 
= S ~ _brepared by the oe rade *; (2) Public Ownership; 
bad — vition. Which of these is to be adopted by the 
we iment ? It must take some action in the very near 
‘uture, and it is important that the public should make up its 
mind as to the best policy. 
— Bill drafted by the “ Trade” itself is clearly dictated 
Med Motives of self-interest, and if it were to be adopted our 
‘ast state would be worse than our first; for it would actually 
- 2 the former prestige of the liquor interest, and 
i aters Butlers, the Chairman of Mitchells and 
vutlers, Ltd., a large firm of brewers, has given it as 
“18 considered opinion that those desirable reforms which 


bolted by the howitzers.” 
P.S.—A letter from the same “ 


1.9.19,” now lies before me. It says: 











would remove from the public-house the grosser kinds of evil 
are impossible of accomplishment so long as the ‘“ Trade” 
remains in private hands. Internal reform will not meet the 
situation, and there is not the remotest likelihood of the pro- 
gramme of the “Trade” obtaining any great measure of 
public support. | 

We are thus left with the alternatives of Public Ownership 
and Prohibition. So far as I am aware, no Prohibitionist has 
claimed that his policy stands the slightest chance of winning 
general approval within the next six or twelve months. I do 
not intend to be drawn into any discussion of the merits of 
Prohibition as such—a discussion would be irrelevant. All 
that I am concerned about is its practicability, and I do not 
think that all the legions of Prohibitionist America could 
convert us as a nation to compulsory total abstinence. If the 
internal reform of the “ Trade” is impracticable, Prohibition 
is doubly so. 

The only other policy is one of Public Ownership and Con- 
trol, and at the moment it holds the field. It must continue to 
hold the field until a better policy is produced. ‘Those of us 
who believe in State Purchase are not on our defence. The 
people who are on their defence are those who are financially 
interested in the “ Trade ” and those who wish to sweep it out 
of existence. I ask either group to produce a scheme which 
will commend itself to the good sense of the nation, and which 
can be submitted side by side with the programme of Public 
Ownership for the consideration of the electorate. It is clear 
from your columns that there is a considerable body of opinion 
favourable to direct public control of the Liquor Trade. I 
trust that they will, through the channels which are open to 
them, use every effort to strengthen public interest in this 
vital question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD, 


Joint Secretary of the Labour Campaign for the Publio 
Ownership and Control of the Liquor Trade 


45 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 

[Any one who cares to take up Mr. Greenwood’s challengs 
should submit his scheme to Mr. Greenwood, not to us.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 








{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—There are two aspects of this question which, I think, 
have not been put forward by your correspondents. ‘The first 
is that not only has temperance legislation lagged behind the 
advance of public opinion and social habits during the last 
fifty or sixty years, but that attempts made by local Magistrates 
to give effect to this advance have resulted in strengthening 
the Trade. Two instances will make this apparent. 

In 1869 Temperance reformers had so far influenced publi 
opinion that Magistrates frequently used their authority to 
refuse licences when the multiplication of public-houses seemed 
excessive. The effect was to alarm the Trade. Large firms 
bought up the independent public-houses, and the system of 
tied-houses was thus established. In order to do this compani 
were floated, and thousands of shareholders became interested 
in the success of the Trade. About the year 1904 a similar 
effort was made by conscientious Magistrates, and the renewal 
of licences was in many cases refused, with the result that the 
Trade appealed to Parliament for protection, and a Bill was 
passed which prohibited Magistrates from refusing to renew a 
licence unless it could be shown either that the premises were 
physically unfit or that the management was morally bad. 
This gave the Trade a vested interest, and immensely 
strengthened its position. It is obvious that the servants 
of the State are not, under present conditions, at liberty to 
give effect to public opinion in this matter. 

The other aspect of this question which I should like to 
mention is that the Act of 1904 has a direct bearing on the 
housing problem. In certain places it may be urgently desirable 
to pull down a slum and rebuild the street; but the high prices 
aitached to the public-houses in those streets preclude the 
municipality from so costly an undertaking, and Magistrates 
have no longer the power to refuse to renew these valuable 
licences. 

The bearing of these facts upon nationalization is obvious. 
Purchase would set the State free progressively to conform its 
licensing regulations to public opinion and requirements, and 
also to give to the housing problem that precedence over other 
claims which it undoubtedly should have if the importance of 
the health of the community is realized.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Innisfail, Crawley. Ti. A. Daas. 

(To THE Epitor or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sin,—My old friend Mr. Charles L. Rothera pays you a high 
compliment. He tells us that the country does not accept 
Prohibition because “ writers like yourself keep on telling it 
that it will not.”” It sounds simple. Have such writers been 
defeating the efforts of the U.K.A. for the past sixty years? 
One could wish that Mr. Rothera had successfully employed 
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that device in 1904! The facts are of course that this country 
has never been, nor for another generation is it likely to be, 
ripe for Prohibition. We are a long way behind America in 
educating the young on the question of alcohol and its effects. 
I used to subscribe to the U.K.A., but some years ago withdrew 
when I saw that their position was hopeless, and that their 
agents did their utmost to prevent any practicable scheme 
from being pressed through Parliament. If only the State 
had purchased the whole of the Trade’s effects lock, stock, 
and barrel a generation ago, it is certain that Sunday closing 
would have been in force in England for the last twenty-five 
years. What reforms we could get by the stroke of a pen which 
now cost years of agitation and expense, too often in vain. 
State Purchase would put an end to the political and social 
influence of the Trade, and almost immediately, as public 
opinion might warrant such reforms, we could have large 
and sweeping reduction of licensed houses; abolition of grocers’ 
licences; shortening of hours; Sunday closing; earlier closing 
on Saturday evenings; abolition of back-doors, side entrances, 
hawking, corruption of the police; raising the age at which 
young people may be served, and much else. The way would 
be made clear for giving people in their respective localitics 
a wide power of local option, including local veto. The ques- 
tion surely is not one between Prohibition and State Purchase, 
but between State Purchase leading up towards Prohibition 
and resting content with the status quo ante. The late Sir 
William Houldsworth said many years ago, the truth of which 
has been abundantly manifested: “ The inevitable antagonism 
hetween the natural and legitimate aspirations of the Trade 
to extend itself, and the aim of the licensing system to prevent 
expansion and discourage consumption, can never be over- 
*"—] am, Sir, &e., L. Stiveman-Giprarp, M.A., D.L. 

. Skarnbrook, Beds. 


come, 
Castle Cles 





BEDFORD AND LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
AND THEIR COTTAGES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spretator.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a copy of a correspondence between Lord North- 
cliffe and myself, which I hope you will be able to publish.—- 
1 am, Sir, &c., Beprorp. 
Bedford Office, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


THE DUKE OF 


“ Woburn Abbey, 
October 23rd, 1919. 

Dear Lorp Norracuirre,—At the present moment discussion 
en the problem of housing is again occupying a prominent 
place in the Daily Mail. In connection with this question, 
which is becoming more and more urgent, I beg to remind 
you that in the Daily Mail of August 29th last a leading article 
appeared condemning certain cottages built by me before the 
war. The article seems to have been founded upon a remark 
made by a member of the Housing Committee of the Rural 
District Council of Eaton Bray, who is reported to have sug- 
gested during a discussion on cottage building that ‘the 
example of the Duke of Bedford should be followed, and 
cottages built without front doors, because they looked 
neater,’ and he added as a happy thought, thereby raising a 
laugh, ‘they save a lot of gossip.’ 

In cottage planning the question of one or more doors has 
nothing to do with promoting or checking the flow of con- 
versation on the doorsteps outside. The suggestion ‘ saving 
a lot of gossip’ was a harmless joke made by a Rural Dis- 
trict Councillor. But the plan has everything to do with 
increasing the size, and adding to the comfort, of the rooms 
inside the house, by including in them all the space needed 
for a door and lobby, as well as by diminishing draughts an: 
decreasing damp. Unless the front door opens directly into 
the living room, which is most objectionable, it is necessary 
to have a passage, which increases the size of the house without 
increasing the size of the rooms. The plan of a single entrance 
door saves 2,250 cubic feet in area, representing in cost of 
construction at pre-war rates £50 per cottage, and at present 
rates more than £100 per cottage. The question of cost comes 
into prominence if economic rents are considered. By the 
term economic rent I mean a rent which represents some 
return, and not a dead loss, on the capital cost of building 
at the market value of money. For instance, at the present 
rate of 5 per cent. every additional £100 cost adds 2s. to the 
rent weekly. It is doubtful whether every occupier would 
think a second entrance door worth an additional rent of 
2s. a week. 

The Daily Mail failed to see these obvious points and wrote 
as follows in their leading article: ‘In the free atmosphere 
of to-day the Woburn model seems merely an interesting 
heirloom—it does not live.’ I do not for a moment claim that 
the cottages in question cannot be improved upon, but I am 
ready and anxious to challenge a comparison between the 
plan, cost of construction, and rent of my cottages, which 
you have held up to public execration, and the type of dwell- 
ing which has been selected for housing labour on your Lord- 
ship's ewtute. The contrast between cottages built as a result 


of the practical experience of several generations, all inter- 
ested in cottage building, and those on a new and up-to-date 
estate, unblighted by tradition, and by the heirloom taint, 


contribution to the discussion which is now taking place oa 
Rural Housing.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) Beprorp,” 





* Elmwood, 
St. Peter-in-Thanet, 

Kent, 
Dear Deke or Beprorp,—Your letter has been forwarded to 
me. 
Owing to a long enforced absence in Scotland I had not 
seen the article of August 29th. 1 do not agree with tho 
writer thereof, and the national reputation of the Wobury 
Estate should have rendered unnecessary a criticism based 
upon a humorous remark made at a Rural District Coungi 
meeting. 

I am not, as you appear to think, a man of broad acres 
but I shall be glad if you will come and see my small property 
here, and am quite willing to abide by your verdict as to if, 
comparative merits. 

Please let me say how corry I am that an unjust reflectiog 
should have appeared in any of my newspapers, and pray 
make any use you like of this letter.—Yours faithtully, ; 

(Signed) NORTHCLIFFE, 
26th October, 1919. 
49 


Tue Duke or Beprorp, K.G. 


“ Woburn Abbey, 
October 29th, 1919. 

Deak Lorp Norrtacuirre,—-i am much obliged for your letter 
of October 26th. JI am glad to find that you are not in agree. 
ment with the article which appeared in the Daily Mail of 
August 29th last. The suggestion contained in my letter to 
you of October 23rd was a comparison of plans, cost, anl 
rent, thus contrasting the merits of my plan of one entrance 
deor, which had been condemned, with the system adopted 
on your Lordship’s estate, the comparison to be made in tlw 
interests of cottage building. I beg to thank you for your 
kind invitation to come and see the cottages which yon hav 
built on your estate, but now it is hardly necessary tor m: 
to trespass on your kindness to such an extent. 

The Daily Mail, misled by the facetious remark of a Rural 
District Councillor, referred to me as follows: ‘ In the free 
atmosphere of today the Woburn model seems merely an 
interesting heirloom—it does not live, and if the ducal mind 
does not enlarge itself on the subject of front doors it is 
speeding to collapse.’ 

I thank vou for your kind expression of regret that this 
reflection should have been made. But so long as it stands 
without contradiction it is detrimental to my reputation as 
alandlord. I therefore beg to quote the report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for last year. In dealing with the scourge 
of Tuberculosis he writes as follows: ‘ Other factors ars 
necessary to prevent the spread and outbreak of this disease, 
viz., more ample bedrcom space, drier walls and _ lighter 
dwellings. These factors have heen splendidly attended to in 
the roomy and substantial cottages on the Woburn Estate’; 
and again in reference to the housing of the working classes 
and the neal for more and better cottages: ‘'The housing in 
the areas covered by the Woburn and Wrest Park Fstates is 
on the whole extremely gcod and very little fault can be found 
with it.’ 

As your Lordship kindly gives me leave to make use of your 
letter 1 propose to publish the correspondence.—Yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) Beprorp.” 

{It was an extraordinary error to make the Duke o 
Bedford—notoriously one of the best landlords and best cot 
tage builders in the kingdom—the object of scornful criticisn 
ia any discussion on cottages. But Lord Northcliffe acknow- 
ledges the error, and we are glad to publish this correspond- 
ence, quite apart from its pleasing justification of the Duke 
of Bedford, because it is an interesting contribution to th 
housing problem.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe *‘ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Many years ago in a Shropshire village Mrs. Jeb), of 
Ellesmere, taught a crippled Loy to carve in wood, to his gre! 
pleasure and profit. From this email beginning grew the 
Cottage Arts Association, for reviving and teaching the pract-ce 
of village arts and handiwork of all kinds, and for the encou! 
agement of those who were glad to use their spare time i 
making useful and pretty things for their own homes. This 
small Association, which was run under the direct inspiration 
of Mrs. Jebb herself, quickly developed into a larger one with 
its centre at the Royal Albert Hall in London, and was 
renamed “ The Home Arts and Industries Association” (ot 
to be confounded, as I fear is often done, with the far greate? 
“Arts and Crafts Society,” founded by William Morris avd 
carried on since his day by other distinguished men). 
Beginning in 1884, under the presidency of Lord Brownlo®, 
with about 40 branches and 320 students spread all over the 
United Kingdom, the progress of the Association has been rapid 
and continuous, and included in the year 1913 200 classes with 
about 5,000 students. The handicrafts taught are as follows: 
Simple carpentry, wood-carving, inlaying and venecrns 
wrought-iron work, hand-heaten silver and other metal work, 


HOME 





60 objectionable to the Daily Mail, cannot fail to be a useful 


basket-work, rush matting, hand-weaving and spinning, cafpel 
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nd rug-making, toy-making, lace-making, embroidery, smock- 
a . ; 

ing, knitting, pottery, plain and ornamental leather-work, 


bookbinding, stencilling, &c., &e. 

The class-holders who organize the work locally are in all 
eases Voluntary W orkers. ‘Those of them who possess sufficient 
knowledge and leisure often give the instruction themselves. 
In other cases, Where means are forthcoming, paid teachers are 
employed. Besides providing teaching, the Association gives 
encouragement to many self-taught craftsmen. The work pro- 
dueed under these circumstances must necessarily vary very 
much in artistic excellence. Designs, carefully chosen by a 
special Committee, are sent out from the central office at the 
Royal Albert Hall to all who apply for them; but all possible 
encouragement is given to original designers. The power of 
invention has been called forth in unsuspected quarters. Many 
people who are unable to pursue a regular trade develop un- 
expected talent in inventing funny and ingenious toys or 
homely furniture. Not only disabled soldiers, but crippled 
Jads and girls, and even old fellows in workhouses, have been 
helped to turn their brains and hands to use in this way. In 
some of the larger classes a very high standard of execution 
has been reached, and industries have developed which are now 
practically independent of the mother Society. 

Two great men, John Ruskin and G. IF. Watts, were from 
the beginning in heartiest sympathy with the work of the 
Association. In a small volume called Plain Handicrafts Mr. 
Watts wrote :— 

“The rush of interest in the direction of what are understood 
as worldly advantages has trampled out the sense of pleasure 
in the beautiful, and the need of its presence as an element 
essential to the satisfaction of daily life, which must have been 
unconsciously felt in ages less whsorbed in acquiring wealth 
tor itelf alone, proved by the fact that in everything done or 
used then, there was an apparent touch of the artistic sense, 
in buildings, in costumes, in pageants, in all things from a 
temple to the meanest utensil. Our Art Congresses would have 
heen in old times as needless as congresses to impress on the 
general mind the advantages of money-making would be in 
these. The necessity to make all classes acquainted with the 
written language by which human thought is conveyed is now 
universally felt: the object of plain handicraft is to widely 
open the hock of nature. The boy encouraged to imitate some 
natural object will ever after see in that object something 
unseen and unknown to him hefore, and he will find the time 
he formerly did not know what to do with (a state of being 
that continually drives thousands to the congested Metropolis) 
henceforth full of pleasurable sensations.” 


Mr, Waits also was a generous helper to the funds of the 
Association. 

Many artists, principally and other 
workers, have hetped the Association, by giving their time 
‘ither in teaching or in judging the results of the work done. 
rhe great difficulty that has to he encountered is in the choice 


architects decorative 


In earlier ages workers were preserved from count- 
less mistakes by the fact that they had never seen anything 
but the art of their own country, made to suit their own lives, 
and for the use of local materials. Now we are all bewildered 
by seeing all round us scraps of every kind of architecture, 
and we are presented with such an immense variety of materials 
and such elaborate tools, that it is necessary to have consider- 
able experience, besides natural taste, if we 
vulgarities. That is why the village craftsman can hardly be 
expected to do 
The work is necessarily a system of incessant “ moving on.” 
Every year many of the pupils, who have begun as lads and 
pass out of ken and are absorbed into the 
professional Many of the 
developed into prosperous trading concerns no longer needing 
the help of their teachers. Many of the best and in- 
spiring leaders and helpers have, alas! been removed by death. 
But in compensation there is continually the pleasure and 
terest of welcoming new recruits both among teachers and 
pupils; 


are to avoid 


well without some guidance. 
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world of workers. classes have 


most 


and when the original classes come to an end with the 


‘ves of their founders, there is often consolation in receiving 
ie work from some hitherto unknown 
‘illage. The Association cannot have too many of such new 
cruits and departures, and we would ask all who are inter- 
ested in our nati 
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\ whole group of owed their inspiration to 
‘lends and pupils of Ruskin, inhabiting the Lake Country. 
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— still come 
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shire 
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ts, and who recognize the value 


| officially as the agent 
Groups of weavers | 
are to be found mainly in Dorset and Wiit- | 
& At one time some specially charming pieces of furnilure, | use of the words “the Union,” i.e., N.U.R., settles 


inlaid with entirely original designs and beautiful effects of 
colour, were made under the tuition of three gifted sisters, in 
three different counties. It would be impossible to enumerate 
or describe the interesting work that came from all parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. I write in the past tense 
because the continuous development and progress of the work 
came abruptly to an end at the beginning of the war. The 
elder lads and many of the teachers went to the fighting-line. 
Girl pupils also found war work, and every sort of national 
service claimed the time and thoughts of those who had worked 
hardest for the objects of the Association. 

The question is now, can the old extended work be revived? 
It is believed that it can—mainly because a new need for its 
usefulness has sprung up, namely, the demand for providing 
sedentary occupations for the disabled soldiers, who have sv 
large a claim upon us all. Already many of these men are 
being taught in our classes, as well as in Convalescent Homes 
and Settlements, and in the endeavour to collect their produc- 
tions together for sale, and to bring these new pupils into 
touch with those professional workers who can best inspire 
and help them, the Home Arts and Industries Association are 
now organizing an Exhibition, which will take place from 
November 5th to 8th inclusive in the Drapers’ Hall, Throg- 
morton Street, which has beer generously lent to them for the 
purpose by the Drapers’ Company. There such classes of the 
Association as have been able to get to work again (under 
circumstances in many cases of great difficulty) will exhibit 
their handiwork side by side with that produced in war hos- 
pitals and the like places. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the public will interest itself in this Exhibition, not only 
because it is necessary for the existence of the Association that 
their products should be sold, but also because it is only by 
making their system more fully known that they can hope to 
draw into their net the many disabled men who have learnt 
something of some handicraft in hospital, and who have now 
returned to distant and scattered homes. These men, unless 
they can be kept in touch with some one who can help them, 
find it almost impossible to perfect themselves in the art they 
have chosen, and very difficult to market their productions. 

The public can best help them through the medium of the 
organization that I have described, as to which further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Albert Hall, 
South Kensington.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary Lovevace. 

{It gives us great pleasure to support Lady Lovelace’s plea tur 
the restarting of an institution so admirable in its origin, and 
now to be made one of the ways for helping the men who 
served and saved the State when the great tempest struck us. 
We sincerely hope that our readers will be able to aid in this 
gool work.—Eb. Spectator.]} 





RAILWAY WORSES STARVE ? 

(To THe ED!ITOR OF THE 
Sir.—My attention has heen called to a letter 
October 18th from a Mr. Francis A. Cox, who signs 
Secretary of the National Equine Defence League. He 
to know if railway horses were left to starve. Strange to say, 
he has written the same letter to many newspapers throughout 
the country. He says his object is to get the truth. That coull 
easily have been got by the simple process of writing to the 
railway companies who owned horses, as they would have the 
facts and know best. Mr. Cox plainly avoids the railway com- 
panies, 1 presume, to seek that advertisement 
dently desires in the general Press of the country. To 
J. H. Thomas, of the N.U.R., the leader of the strike, he 
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for truth before he writes to the Press or the railway 
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people, 
and having got a specious letter from him, proceeds to write 
on the statement of the strikers’ chieftain. 
inspiration. It is well to ponder the atmosphere ‘from which 
Mr. Cox starts. It may explain much that follows. 

Now every man is responsible in law for the acts of his agent. 
Mr. W. J. Maund is, or was at strike time, the strike secretary 
for this the lieutenant of Mr. Thomas. 
speech, made on the Saturday of the strike, 
reported and never denied, he said: ‘* He hoped the 
clerks would obey the their officials in 
nothing cutside their ordinary duties. He did not 
any man an injustice, but he understood that some of the clerks 
had been feeding horses that day, Most 
for dum) animals, and perhaps the action of the cler 
he explained. In the past the Union 
members feeding the horses, but this time they 
otherwise. They did not the cl 
the stablemen's duties by feeding the horses.” 

“They.”” Whem did it comprehend? Mr. Maun 
f Mr. J. H. Thomas. Is n 
sion inevitable that he had instructions thus from his 
chief and that it was the order of the Executive ? Mr. Maund’s 
the matter. 
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Now, the stablemen by strike order were called out and the 
horses left. The clerks were not to feed the animals. Who 
was? They were absolutely left. A few of the true-hearted 
clerks flouted the order of Mr. Maund. These clerks, with our 
voluntary workers, fed the animals. Mr. J. H. Thomas says, 
“Tf the voluntary people had kept away the horses would have 
been cared for by the men themselves.” What men? The 
stablemen were out, an embargo laid upon the clerks; who was 
to feed but the R.S.P.C.A.? 

Mr. W. G. Miller writes: “On arriving at one large railway 
stable on Sunday at 2 p.m. we found one man loyal. He with 
the managers had been up the whole night previous trying to 
look after four hundred horses.” Four men to four hundred 
horses! “ Each horse should have had two meals that day, and 
we found them both hungry and thirsty.” Why were the stable 
gates picketed ? Was it to encourage men to come in and feed ? 
Was it not because of the Union order which Mr. Maund gave 
forth? Mr, J. Roughton, district goods manager, Midland Rail- 
way, Birmingham, writes us thus: “The serious position in 
which we were so suddenly placed was greatly relieved by your 
timely aid.” Mr. Shipley, goods manager, L.N.W.R., writes 
us: “ With the conclusion of the railway strike there is no 
need for the voluntary help you were good enough to supply. 
Without this help the difficulties experienced would have been 
tenfold.” We searched the railway lines for fifty miles. We 
found cases like these: over ninety head of cattle left on line, 
dogs locked up starving, fowls, geese, and so on. Immediately 
atter Mr. Maund’s speech we raised a force of five hundred 
workers, a detachment of twelve motor-cars. Some of them 
worked day and night. What were these doing if they were 
not feeding and caring for starving animals? 

Were railway horses left to starve? The answer based on 
undoubted evidence plain. They were. No amount of 
sophistry will hide the fact. Mr. Francis Cox's libel on volun- 
tary workers is abominable. He practically says they worked 
for advertisement, the limelight of the film and the art of the 
photographer. Of my five hundred workers, I can say that I 
did not find one actuated by such motives. They gave sweat, 
toil, and time willingly. Our five hundred workers embraced 
Generals, ex-Stafi officers, ex-Mayors, ex-Captains, Doctors of 
Divinity of Oxford, clergy, architects, lawyers, hard-pressed 
business men, demobilized soldiers, ladies. Is it likely that 
these drew and carried buckets of water, handled great horses, 
did manual work day after day and at night for Press notices, 
photographie effect, propaganda? They were much too honour- 
able and zealous. They worked because they burned with fiery 
indignation at the order of the Union, and from the instinet 
common humanity which brought forth pity for the animals. 
*, Cox’s League must be at a low ebb when he uses an argu- 
Thinking men 
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Mi 
ment which is positively beneath contempt. 
will judge him rightly. 

The fact is the order not to feed was given. The public 
were indignant; to allay indignation the whitewash-brush was 
needed, but Messrs. Cox and Thomas have put it on too thickly. 
The public will never forget the inhumanity of the whole 
business, and Mr, Cox by his unnecessary Press campaign has 
lest, to my knowledge, many of the League’s best friends.—I 
am, Sir, &., Tur Hon. Supervisor, 

Royal Society Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Birmingham Branch 


{To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—As a volunteer worker at one of the big London goods 
yards during the recent strike, I cannot let Mr. Cox’s letter go 
unchallenged. He quotes Mr. J, H. Thomas, M.P.: ‘ In a few 
isolated instances, owing to the action of local officials, men 
did leaver their horses. Subsequently the voluntary people 
came on the scene, turned the men out and assumed control.” 
It the men had left their horses, how could they have been 
turned out by the voluntary people? My own experience was as 
follows. For the first few days I was engaged in getting away 
perishable goods to the various food centres. On the Wednes- 
day, at lunchtime, I was asked to go into the stubles as the 
horsekeepers had leit. They gave as their excuse that some of 
the horses had been taken out in wagons. We certainly were 


Le. 
ADOPTION, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAT 
(To rHe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’] is; 
Sir,—May I ask you, of your courtesy, to correct two fal 
impressions which have resulted from the publication of Min 
Rosamond Skrine’s letter in your issue of October 18th2 
Your reference to the letter as by “ Mrs. Skrine ” has cause] 
some readers to attribute it to my mother, Mrs. J, ¥. Skrine 
who contributed an article on a kindred subject to done 
columns on August 11th, 1917. Various other friends and 
fellow-workers, however, suppose the letter to have been 
written by myself, as I am known to have been engaged for 
many years in practical personal work among unmarried 
mothers and their children. Some _ inevitable confusion 
between us, and some inconvenience to my own work, ei 
already resulted from the fact that the name of one of =~ 
relatives appears on the papers of the National Adoption 
Society. a 
May I therefore make clear that, as a result of practicg) 
experience, I disagree entirely with the aims of that Society 
as well as with the views expressed in the letter ? In thes 
matters surely only those who, like Miss Cox, have given thejy 
lives to work for these lonely young mothers can realize hoy 
complex the matter is. The right of the child to its ow) 
mother’s love and care; the right of the mother to keep | 
own child; her responsibility for it; the up-building of hp 
own character; the demands that justice should make on ti 
habe’s father; that incaleulable element known as heredity—a| 
these problems, and others besides, confront us each time that 
an unmarried mother comes with her baby in her arms to as 
our help. These knots cannot be cut by any such sweeping ani 
seemingly simple method as “ adoption, national and inter. 
national,” especially in a country where no adoption agree. 
ment, however stringently drawn up, is legally binding on an 
of the parties concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inez I. SKRINF, 
Hon. Sec., The Margaret Club and Day Nursery, 
44 Ampthill Square, N.W. 1. 


CHURCH AUTONOMY. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Among “ the appalling faults of the Church of England,” 
for which a good Churchman “ will expect and even welcon 
divine judgment,” Bishop Gore reckons “ its abandonment 

the exercise of its own proper autonomy ” (sermon at S$ 
Margaret’s Church, Leicester, reported in the Guardian « 
October 16th). It would be interesting to know at what stag 
of its history the Church of England enjoyed autonomy, a 
when the exercise thereof was. abandoned.—I am, 





Sir, &e., 
Ctvis 


A GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SPECTATOR 

Sir,—The Executive Committee the National Trust 
Places of Historic Interest or Netural Beauty has the pleasu 
to announce that, through the generosity of Messrs. ©. and J 
Clark, Lid., of Street, Somerset, a tract of beautiful woodlar 
has just been vested in the Trust, and thus preserved for eve 
for the benefit of the nation. Ivythorn Hill and Wood, ove 
looking Street, Somerset, comprising about 46 acres of land,and 
commanding extensive views, was purchased by Messrs. C. ant 
J. Clark, Ltd., boot and shoe manufacturers, and presented | 
the National Trust, with a view to preserving its beauties and 
safeguarding for the use of the public and the inhabitants ‘ 
the neighbourhood (and more particularly their ov 
employees) access to the open hill with permanent enjoymel! 
of the beautiful views. The Committee of the Trust cordial! 
appreciates the public spirit and generosity of Messrs. Clark 
in making the gift.—I am, Sir, &c., 

25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


ol 


S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL, 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—I real with horror Mr. Massingham’s article in 
week’s issue. My mother and myself have steadfastly set ' 
faces against the wearing of indeed 
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guilty of this crime owing to the fact that the motor-lorry 
service could not cope with the goods. Thus because these well- 
loved horses helped us in our dastardly work of keeping the 
Metropolis from starving these horsekeepers left. Judging from 
the appearance of the stables and from the fact that all the 
forage had been locked up in such a way that it was necessary 
to break the bolts, the love of these horsekeepers did not reach 
a very high standard. I might add that I saw no Press re- 
porters or photographers, whom Mr. Cox suggests the Govern- 
ment sent out for propaganda work.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Francis LB. Raxsrorp. 


New University Club, St. James's Sirect, 8.W. 1 





feathers decoration, hecause we knew something ol 
cruelty that lay behind; but, in company with many others, ™ 
never realized the stupendous, almost unbelievable, butchery 
that Mr. Massingham has rightly brought before 

Numbers of people do not know—they do not stop to think—al 
so kind-hearted but careless girls help to swell the carnas 


meeting in! 


as 


sO 


Could not each Member of Parliament eall a 
| constituency and speak on the Plumage Bill, ady sing It 
| specially for women ? The girls of this country don’t re 
the atrocities they are a party to. Once they did the trae 
| would materially deerease.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Whiteote, Hoylake, M. Honor CanpBel. 
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AUTHOR FOUND. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SprcratTor.’’] 
om —May I add a few lines to those of M. de V. Payen-Payne 
(October 4th, p. 438)? The real version is the following. 
Speaking of the number of the fous, Louis Petit (Satire 4, 
pp. 41-42 of the edition of the Librairie du Bibliophiles, pub- 
jjshed by Oliver de Gourcuff, 1883) writes :— 
“C’est une nation d’une telle étendue 
Que, de quelque cété que l’on tourne la vue 
Tl s’en présente aux yeux, et qui n’en veut point voir 
Doit les tenir fermés et casser son miroir.” 
Such is the real, original version. But for everyday uses the 
tro crisp and fresh lines of both versions quoted by your corre- 
spondent are in fact more suitable. Who was it who corrected 
gnd abbreviated Louis Petit? I cannot undertake to say. But 
he did well.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry pe VARIGNY, 
Scientific Editor of Journal des Débats, Paris. 








POETRY 


LAST YEAR. 
Was it last Summer, just last year, 
Or many and many a year ago, 
Our hearts went shadowed by that Fear P 
Now Time and Space are darkened so 
It might be fifty years since then, 
And, Love, our boys are home again. 


So long since we two bore that strain 

And shook for what the day might bring, 
And now our boys are home again, 

’Scaped from the bitter and dreadful thing. 
You will not turn, Love, to rejoice, 
Even for the boys, Love, the safe boys! 


So long, Love, since you went away, 
And yet the laggard year’s not spent! 
Our boys are here, Love, brave and gay; 
It is so long, Love, since you went. 
If but this year were gone who knows 
What flower of hope might bud, what rose P 


Only last year! So wide, so deep 
The river runs *twixt now and then. 
Here is the feast of joy to keep, 
Since, Love, the boys are home again. 
But dim in darkness lies Jast year 
And the New Year, Love, the New Year! 
KatHarine ‘Tyan. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘“‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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BOOKS. 


FROM LIBERTY TO BREST-LITOVSK.* 
Mrs. Harotp WILiraMs, the wife of the well-known correspond- 
ent of the Daily Chronicle in Russia, has written a valuable book 
on the first year of the Revolution. She does not pretend to 
have been a coldly dispassionate witness of the horrors that have 
overtaken her unhappy country, for she is a Russian by birth, 
and has been an active member of the Constitutional Democratic 
Party—nicknamed the Cadets because the initials “C” and 
“D,” as pronounced in Russian, resemble that word. But sho 
shows an intimate knowledge of the political convulsions of 1917, 
and she describes them in a clear and forcible style. The 
dominant note of the book is amazement that the Russian 
people, with their many good qualities, could have allowed 
themselves to be dominated by a gang of scoundrels, mostly of 
alien origin, or could have reverted so quickly to the primitive 
savagery of the Tartars. Yet Mrs. Williams shows why the 
Bolshevik faction succeeded in usurping power. There is no 
mystery about it. The Bolsheviks prevailed because they had a 
definite programme which they were determined to carry out 
at all costs. All the other factions talked, eloquently and 
incessantly. ‘The Bolsheviks talked and acted. Their opponents 
believed in the power of words, but were irreconcilably divided 
as to the precise formulae by which Russia might be saved. The 
Bolsheviks believed in rouble-notes and machine-guns, and 
elaborated formulae mainly to delude credulous foreigners, 
especially those whom Mr. Roosevelt used to call “parlour Bol- 
sheviks.”” The Revolution began hopefully, like the French 
Revolution of 1789. The Tsardom collapsed by its own rotten- 
ness, like the old house in Little Dorrit. For a few halcyon days 
Mrs. Williams knew that “the crowd is capable of rising 
to a sense of consummate all-purifying brotherhood.” “ Such 


| days,”’ she says, “should not be forgotten, for such collective 


emotions are a kind of historic revelation reminding men of what 
mankind may become if purified from all low and selfish inci- 
dents.” It was the same in France for a brief period after the 
fall of the Bastille. But in Russia, as in France, a small and 
resolute faction was determined to turn the Revolution to its 
own base ends, and it achieved its purpose by trading on the 
disunion in the more or less moderate parties and on the profound 
ignorance of the people. 

The failure of the Revolution as a peaceful and beneficent 
movement ought to have been obvious from its earliest days. 
The first Provisional Government of March, 1917, represented a 
partial compromise between the Ociobrists and Cadets, who 
predominated in the Duma, and the Socialists, who controlled the 
Petrograd Soviet, or Council of Soldiers and Workmen, which 
was a political meeting comparable with the Jacobins Club 
rather than with the Paris Commune. We can see now that it 
was a fatal error to start on the new course with a Coalition of 
several hostile parties pulling different ways. The Government's 
energy was exhausted in their domestic disputes. Moreover, the 
one Socialist Minister, M. Kerensky, was tempted to exalt the 
arbitrary power of the Soviet in order to strengthen his own 
position. Two months later, when the ablest of the moderate 
men in the Ministry, M. Miliukoff and M. Guchkoff, resigned and 
the Socialists obtained control, the Soviet had become a real 
power which the Government were unable to check. The Duma 
faded out of existence; the Soviet, entirely irresponsible, had 
learned to enjoy the game of thwarting the Administration. 
Lenin, who had been sent home from Switzerland by the German 
Government with a large supply of German money and a troop 
of skilled propagandists, saw his chance and took it. Nothing 
was easier than to play upon the ambitions and fears of the 
Petrograd mob or to manipulate the Soviet. Lenin was a 
Socialist of the extreme type. He therefore claimed and received 
the half-contemptuous patronage of the less irrational Socialist 
parties. But he meant to outbid them all for the favour of the 
populace. Other parties promised a new world, with certain 
reservations. Lenin had no reservations to make. The prole- 
tariat were to have everything they could desire immediately. 
In a civilized country Lenin’s proposals would have been 
received with amusement and incredulity even by the dullest 
audience. He would have been asked how his millennium would 
work. But the Russian crowds, evidently to Mrs. Williams's 


* From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk : the First Year of the Russian Revolution. By 
Ariadna ‘Cyrkéva-Willlams (Mrs. Harold Williams). London: Macmillan. 
[168. net.J 
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surprise, accepted all his promises literally, all the more readily 
because he appealed to the cupidity and spite which are latent 
in the human breast. His propaganda, openly conducted in 
Petrograd and at the front, made rapid headway. In July, 1917, 
he attempted an insurrection, which was suppressed through the 
bravery of a few disabled soldiers. In November, 1917, he made 
a second attempt, with complete success. Mrs. Williams justly 
points out that M. Kerensky fell because he would not take 
resolute action against Lenin and his tribe. Any competent 
General in the summer of 1917 could have swept Petrograd clear 
of Bolsheviks if he had been supported by M. Kerensky. But 
that eloquent orator, like the Girondins, could not make up his 
mind, or adhere to one policy for two days together. When he 
rejected the help of General Kornileff in September, 1917— 
perhaps through a misunderstanding, as Mrs. Williams suggests, 
or through failure to appreciate the true position—M. Kerensky 
committed political suicide. He feared to be called ‘ counter- 
revolutionary” or “ bourgeois’’—foolish epithets which play as 
great a part in new Russian polities as “ capitalistic’? and 
* Imperialistic * do here. Anything that Lenin did not like was 
“ counter-revolutionary.”” Robespierre played the same trick 
on the gullible crowd. 

Mrs. Williams gives an instructive account of the first and last 
sitting of the Constituent Assembly on January 18th, 1918. 
The electors had not returned a Bolshevik majority. For that 
reason Leniu suppressed the Assembly after the first day. The 
Social Revolutionaries, led by Chernoff, had polled most votes. 
Chernoff, whose chief object is to transfer all land to the 
peasantry, may be considered as a more radical Socialist than 
Mr. Smillie, for example. Nevertheless he was denounced in 
Lenin’s customary manner as a “* counter-revolutionary ” and a 
** bourgeois,” and was compelled to adjourn the Assembly, which 
was dissolved before it could meet again. The two leading 
Cadet Deputies had been arrested and sent to gaol, where they 
were afterwards murdered by Bolsheviks. From the suppression 
ef the Constituent Assembly Lenin’s rule became a naked 
despotism, which no sincere believer in democracy can defend. 
Since that time Lenin has governed by the help of mercenaries, 
adapting all the worst features of the old Tsardom—arbitrary 
arrests, secret police, irresponsible ofiicials, strict control of the 
Press, and so on—for his own evil purposes. Mrs. Williams 
recounts the fantastic story of the Brest-Litovsk peace negoti- 
ations, and points out that Lenin did not care what terms he 
signed with the enemy so long as he could be free to deal with the 
* counter-revolution.”” She is charitable enough to suppose 
that he must be insane, though with all a madman’s cunning. 
But a great many other people in Russia must be similarly 
afflicted, or the Bolsheviks would long since have been in gaol. 
Mrs. Williams does not make much reference to the Allies, but 
she remarks on the unfortunate effect produced by President 
Wilson’s greeting to the Soviet Congress at Moscow in March, 
1918—a carefully packed assembly which the Bolsheviks called 
to ratify the peace with the enemy Powers. This message, she 
says, “opened up the full depth of the misunderstanding of 
Russia, her calamities, desires, and needs. It is to be regretted 
that the history of the relations between the Soviets and the 
Allies is a protracted confirmation of this ignorance and mis- 
understanding, which are ruinous not for Russia alone.” 





THE ANONYMOUS POET OF POLAND.* 
Miss GARDNER has followed up her monograph on Mickiewicz 
with an admirable companion study of Zygmunt Krasinski, 
the “Unknown” or * Anonymous” Poet of Poland, second 
only to Mickiewicz in genius, and, in virtue of his personality, 
Mis strange gift of prescience, and the romantic and _ tragic 
conditions of his life, appealing to a wider audience than his 
great contemporary. He came on his father’s side of an ancient, 
noble, and wealthy Polish family, related to the House of Savoy ; 
his mother was a Radziwill. A precocious only child, he was 
brought up in his father’s palace in Warsaw and on his country 
estate at Opinogéra. Vincent Krasinski had fought with 
distinction in the Polish Legion under Napoleon; he was a 
commanding figure in the autonomous Kingdom of Poland 
until 1828, when he was the only member of the Senate of 
the Polish Diet who voted for the death-penalty at the trial 
of the Poles implicated in the Decembrist rising of 1825. More 
than that, when the students of the University at Warsaw 
deserted their lecture-rooms en masse to attend the funeral 


ra, 
of the patriotic Bielinski in the following year, Zygmunt 
Krasinski was forbidden by his father to join them, and 
peremptorily ordered to go to his work. ‘This invidious isolation 
blasted Zygmunt’s youth and affected his whole career, Hg, 
had to be removed from the University, was sent with a tutor 
to Geneva in 1829, and never saw Poland again save ag a 
conquered province of Russia. His father transferred is 
allegiance to Nicholas I., migrated to St. Petersburg, was helg 
in high honour by the Tsar and execrated by his fellow-country. 
men. Later on he effectually thwarted Zygmunt’s desire to 
join in the rising of 1830, and by his persistence forced him intg 
a reluctant mariage de convenance. Zygmunt Krasinski Was 
undoubtedly in a painful position, for he could not openly 
declare himself without still further compromising his father’s 
position. He hated his father’s policy, but he Joyeg 
the man who had trained him to love his country, and, aboyg 
all, he feared him. It was a new and tragic variant 
on odi et amo, which drove Zygmunt Krasinski into a Strange 
life of compromise, evasion, and sacrifice. To put it brutally, 
he was not a fighting man; so far as action went, he feared his 
father more than he loved his country, and there was a sting of 
truth in the bitter taunt addressed to him by his brother-poet 
Slowacki: ** Thou wert afraid, son of a noble.” He was often 
conscious of his weakness, as when he wrote to Henry 
Reeve in 1830: “I am a fool, I am a coward, I am 
a wretched being, I have the heart of a girl, I do not 
dare to brave a father’s curse.” But it is right to 
remember that he was physically a weakling, tormented by 
ill-health, neurotic, and half-blind from his nineteenth year, 
Torn in two by the conflict between filial duty and the desire 
to serve his country, always dreading the worst for himself, 
never free from the apprehension that he would end his days in 
Siberia, he took refuge in anonymity as the only means of salving 
his conscience and sparing his father. ‘The curious and self. 
protective devices by which he secured secrecy were sometimes 
more ingenious than dignified. Some of his works were put 
forth under the names or initials of his friends. The secret 
was most loyally kept, but others suffered. According to his 
biographer, his poems were penal contraband, and many of bis 
countrymen were sent to Siberia for possessing them. What 
Krasinski sacrificed was fame, publicity, above all peace of 
mind. He envied those of his contemporaries who fought and 
died for their country. He was not a hero, and he knevw it. 
The heroes of his poems and plays were always soldiers, men of 
action, and in his most original work, the extraordinary 
Undivine Comedy, he levelled the most damaging indict- 
ment against the self-centred egotism of the poet that has 
ever been penned by a man of letters. And the bitterness of 
the portrait is only heightened by the fact that it was largely 
inspired by self-criticism ; his letters and his life afford only 
too frequent justification for the recurrent comment of the 
mocking spirit in the play on the melodramatic pose of the hero: 
“Thou composest a drama.” 

The Undivine Comedy, a prose drama, though prompted 
by the events of 1830, makes no mention of Poland. It 
is a double tragedy in which the central figure Henryk, 
after wrecking his home life by his egotism, assumes the 
leadership of his class, aristocratic and decadent, against 
a communistic rising led by Pankracy, a Mephistopheles 
who is not sure of himself. Henryk goes down in the struggle, 
but his conqueror falls in the hour of triumph with the words 
* Vicisti Galilaee ” on his lips. The scenes from the domesti¢ 
tragedy are strangely moving: the sequel, in which the 
influence of Faust is obvious, is chiefly noteworthy for the 
flashes of prescience in which the Walpurgisnacht of brutal, 
revolting humanity foreshadows with a strange clairvoyance 
the outstanding features of the democratic upheaval in Russia 
But it is a drama of hopelessness: ‘the cry of despair,” 48 
Mickiewicz called it, “of a man of genius who recognizes the 
greatness and difficulty of social questions ** without being able 
tosolve them. The Undivine Comedy is * the drama of a perish 
ing world” : it was only in his later works that Krasinski’s belief 
in the ultimate resurrection of Poland emerged. In Jridiov, 
another prose drama, we have his first direct appeal to his 
nation, though it is cast in the form of an allegorical romance, 
in which the men and women are rather symbols than 
portraits. The hero is a Greek in Rome in the time of Helio- 
gabalus, Rome standing for Russia. Beginning with this drama, 
and increasingly developed in his later poems, is to be found 





* The Anonymous Poet of Boland: Zygmunt Krasinski, Voy Monica M, Gardner, 
Cambridge : at the University Press, [12s, 6d. net.) 


Krasinski’s abiding conviction that Poland’s salvation consists 
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jn the abjuring of vengeance—that the political redemption of 


the world would be achieved by her sufferings, as mankind was 
redeemed by the sufferings of Christ. The agony of Poland was 
not regarded by him as merited for any crimes in the past. 
fhe was an innocent victim, and the greater the wrong inflicted 
on her, the greater was the chance of her ultimate victory. 
Jn what was the darkest hour of his life,-in 1846, when the 
Galician peasantry, incited by Austrian propagandists, rose 
and massacred the Polish nobles and Austria annexed Cracow, 
he wrote: “That last span of earth torn from us by the 
fourth partition has more than anything else advanced our 
cause. Every wound inflicted on something holy and good 
hecomes a far deeper wound, by the reflection of the Divine 
Justice that rules history, on him who inflicted it.” And again : 
“There was never a nation in such sublime circumstances, in 
such favourable conditions, who was so near, from the cross 
on which she hangs, to heaven whither she must ascend.” 
It will be readily understood that this panegyric of suffering, 
coming from a man who had not fought for his country or 
suffered forfeiture of his wealth, did not appeal to all Polish 
patriots. The gospel of pardon and the acceptance of pain 
revolted men like Kamienski and Slowacki, who resented the 
tone of the Psalms of the Future, in which Krasinski’s 
distrust of democratic propaganda found impassioned utterance. 
His appeal to his countrymen to adopt the watchword of 
love and not that of terrorism was ineffective; but the 
catastrophe of 1846, though it shattered his health, did not 
shatter his belief that Poland’s resurrection depended on each 
Pole’s personal purity of heart and deed. His last national 
poems are prayers for goodwill. In “ Resurrecturis”’ his 
answer to the eternal mystery of undeserved pain is that the 
“quiet might of sacrifice’ was “the only power in the world 
which could crush Poland’s crushing fate.” As the late Professor 
Morfill well said of him, Krasinski “‘ always-stood by the open 
grave of his country,” and the somewhat cloudy mysticism in 
which he found his chief consolation is too rarefied for robuster 
minds. Yet his hope never wholly failed: the saying that he 
quoted to encourage his friend Soltan—‘ speravit contra spem : 
that is a great and holy word of the sacred Scriptures ’—might 
stand for his motto; and a saying from*one of his poems, 
as Miss Gardner not unjustly contends, might well be his 
epitaph: ‘If you would mark him out by any sign, call him a 
Pole, for he loved Poland. In this love he lived and in it 
died.” 

Krasinski died in Paris, where he had also been born, in 1859, 
only outliving his father by three months, in which he was 
engaged on a memoir, never completed, in vindication of the 
memory of the man who had dominated his earthly existence. 
He had many devoted friends who advised and helped him, 
acted as his amanuenses, and, as we have seen, shielded him 
by assuming authorship of his works. In turn he was the 
generous friend of all Polish patriots in distress, whatever were 
their politics. Deeply susceptible from his boyhood, he was 
profoundly influenced by three women: Mme. Bobrowa, to 
whom he dedicated his Undivine Comedy and other works ; 
the beautiful and unhappy Countess Delphina Potocka, 
immortalized by her friendship with Chopin, who both 
before and for several years after Krasinski’s marriage was 
his Egeria, and to whom he inscribed a series of love 
lyries and the mystical poem “ Dawn,” in which two exiles 
on the Lake of Como dream of the resurrection of their 
nation. The idealistic nature of Krasinski’s love for Delphina 
Potocka, as compared with his infatuation for Mme. Bobrowa, 
is emphasized by his latest biographer. She was his Beatrice, 
and the figure of the woman he loved constantly merges 
in that of his eternal mistress, Poland. The third woman 
was his wife, Elzbieta Branicka, whom he married reluctantly, 
treated coldly for years, but came in the end to respect and love 
for her goodness and forbearance, repairing his neglect in the 
beautiful poems of repentance and gratitude addressed to her 
in the last years of his troubled life. Miss Gardner’s trans- 
lations, especially those from Krasinski’s prose works, are done 
With spirit and no little skill. The difficulties of the poems are 
greater, but she has given us at any rate a good idea of their 
mystical eloquence, She has made excellent use of the already 
extensive literature on the subject, culminating in the complete 
edition of his works published in 1912, the year of Krasinski’s 
centenary. And she has drawn freely from the remarkable letters 
written in French to Henry Reeve, whom he met in Geneva in 
1830—when Reeve was a romantic, enthusiastic youth “ with the 








face of a beautiful girl" —and corresponded with for several years. 
More than sixty years later these letters were handed over by 
Henry Reeve to Krasinski’s grandson, and published in Paris 
in 1902 with a Preface by Dr. Kallenbach, of Lwow University, 
the chief authority on Krasinski. 





MY FIVE-ACRE HOLDING.* 

Books innumerable have been written for the guidance of 
allotment-holders and small-holders, books many of them full 
of sound information and advice. What makes Mr. Metcalfe 
Few’s book pre-eminent even in such a number is that it records 
in plain practical language the actual experience of a small- 
holder—his evolution from a farm labourer witha three-quarters- 
of-an-acre holding worked in his spare time to the owner of a 
forty-acre fruit, flower, and poultry farm. Mr. Few had to 
depend entirely on his own exertions. He had no influence, no 
help, and only what capital he could save from his earnings. 
He had, however, one great advantage—a thorough knowledge 
of his work. But it was knowledge gained in a hard school. 
He started life as a labourer at the age of ten, leaving school 
before he had properly learnt to read or write to pick weeds 
out of corn for sixpence a day. From this he was promoted to 
the care of cattle, and later to general farm work :— 

‘**T remained a farm labourer for years, learning all that was 

done on the farms in my district. I had to plough, harrow, 
drill, seed, roll, and afterwards help to keep the crops clean. 
At harvest time I had to cut the corn with a scythe, tie into 
bundles and cart the sheaves to the stack-yard—this was 
before the advent of the reaping machine—in this manner | 
got my knowledge of farming.”’ 
Wishing for a change of work, Mr. Few became a tool-man, his 
duties including hedging and ditching, “ cleaning dykes, di-zging 
land drains and wells, digging gravel to make up the farm roads, 
thatching corn stacks and farm outbuildings, and many other 
odd jobs that would occur ” :— 

‘** At one time I had a year as a shepherd, with a flock of five 

hundred to be fattened, and also a herd of twenty-one bullocks 
under my care. Some time after this I worked a threshing 
machine—I can work any part of it, even drive the steam 
engine. 
He also spent some years as a labourer on a small fruit farm. 
Incidentally Mr. Few’s book should do much to dispel the 
illusion, still unaccountably and strongly held in some quarters, 
that farm work is unskilled. As a married man with fow 
children Mr. Few found his weekly wage of 15s. inadequate, and 
every year left his home near Cambridge for Norfolk for the 
harvest, where better pay could be obtained. One year he 
brought back the sum of £14 for the six weeks of harvest, and 
this was the capital with which he started as a small holder. 
He and a friend decided to share a field of 14 acres. There 
was a good deal of debate as to the type of holding to 
be planted, and it is both interesting and useful to read 
Mr. Few’s arguments for the choice he finally made of a fruit 
garden or small orchard. From 7 a.m. till 4 p.m. Mr. Pew 
continued his work as a labourer on a fruit farm. The rest of 
the time was given to his holding. While his fruit trees and 
bushes were maturing he earned extra money by planting hold- 
ings for other small-holders, and by the sale of cuttings and 
various plants grown from seed. With money saved from these 
activities Mr. Few again co-operated with his friend in renting 
land, and in a few years he was cultivating four and a half acres, 
the total rents amounting to £30 a year. He was not content, 
however, with renting land. He wanted to own it, and when the 
Small Holdings Act of 1907 came into force he applied to the 
Cambridgeshire Council for land. As he already rented land 
his application was not allowed, and finally he bought five acres 
at Great Leighs, in Essex, at £27 per acre. Mr. Few was able to 
buy the five acres outright, but later he bought a further five 
acres through the system of land purchase. He still kept his 
holding in Cambridgeshire, which was managed by his son while 
he and the rest of his family moved to the new holding at 
Great Leighs, Essex. In 1915 he took up his forty-acre farm 
at Braintree. 

The advice of such a practical farmer to intending small- 
holders on the choice of land will be read with much interest :— 
» take too much land; and 


‘“*1] would not advise beginners t 
if they have no experience whatever, 1 would counsel th inspec- 
tion of some good practical holdings before commencing from 
‘book instruction.’ It is one thing to read of the management 
of a holding and quite another to execute it. If you know how 
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to work a holding, get land where there are no other holders ; 
they will soon come and you will be able to sell them some of 
your stock ; you will always be a little in front of them. My 
advice to those who think they could work a holding, but have 
not actually worked on the land, is to get land where there are 
already small-holders successfully working and copy them.” 
Mr. Few’s instruction—the result of his own experience—covers 
every department of small-holding, from the preparation of the 
soil to the packing of fruit and flowers for the markets. He 
gives a few illustrations, and we wish he could have given more, 
as these little sketches are often of the greatest use to beginners 
in land work. The question of markets is one of the most 
vital for small-holders. Mr. Few sold his stuff mainly in the 
markets through commission salesmen. He also did a consider- 
able business through the trade journals, and says: “I would 
strongly advise all small-holders to keep in touch with the 
motions of the trade by subscribing to such periodicals.” We 
wish Mr. Few had given us a little more information about 
transport. He refers to the high railway rates and the expense 
of cartage, but a few more details would have been interesting 
and useful. 





THE DOVER PATROL.* 

Sire RecixaLy Bacon's detailed narrative of the Dover Patrol 
is a well-written and highly interesting book, which will rank 
with Lord Jellicoe’s history of the Grand Fleet among the chief 
authorities on the naval side of the war. As Admiral Commanding 
at Dover from April, 1915, to the end of 1917, the author had 
most important duties to perform. He had to protect the 
transports plying incessantly across the Channel. He had to 
vuard the shipping, Allied or neutral, bound for London or the 
North Sea ports, and to examine any suspected vessels. He 
had to ward off the attacks of enemy destroyers on our coasts 
or our merchantmen, and to harry the ‘U’-boats that used the 
Straits of Dover on their way out or home. It is generally 
agreed that the Dover Patrol did all these things, and that as 
a defensive force it was highly successful. Now that Sir Reginald 
Bacon has told us how small his force was, the defensive work 
of the Dover Patrol seems more remarkable than ever. But 
defence was not, or should not have been, its sole function. 
Englishmen by instinct and tradition regard the Navy as a 
weapon of offence, and we may say frankly that the disappoint- 
ment caused by the inability of the Grand Fleet to bring the 
enemy to action, save for a brief hour at Jutland, was intensified 
by the seeming passivity of the Dover Patrol. The enemy held 
the Flanders coast for four years, used its ports as bases for 
destroyers and submarines, and might, for all we know, have 
prepared an invasion of our shores or, as Admiral Bacon says, 
a landing on the French coast south of the Yser which would 
have turned the left flank of the Allies. Yet, except for an 
occasional bombardment, the Dover Patrol apparently did not 
interfere with the Germans until in the spring of 1918 it attacked 
Zecbrugge and Osten. and closed these harbours by block-ships. 
We looked to Admiral Bacon for enlightenment on this crucial 
matter, and we are glad to find him asserting in the plainest 
terms that he was eager to undertake an offensive on the Flanders 
coast, and that it was through no fault of his that nothing was 
done. 

The author tells us that in 1915 he worked out a scheme for 
attacking the Mole and destroying the lock-gates at Zecbrugge. 
It was abandoned chiefly because the Navy had not yet invented 
a good smoke-screen. He then devised a plan for blocking 
Ostend Harbour. Two ships were to be towed on either side 
of an old cruiser, going stern first. When the cruiser reversed 
engines to leave the port, she would pull the bows of the block- 
ships together, thus closing the whole fairway as the ships sank. 
But the Army did not want Ostend to be put out of action, as 
it hoped to advance in Flanders and would then need the port. 
Sir Reginald Bacon next proposed, in the winter of 1915-16, a 
landing close to Ostend. The troops would land at daybreak, 
under cover of smoke, capture the Tirpitz and other heavy 
batteries, take the town, and effect a junction with the main 
force advancing from Nieuport. The military experts dis- 
epproved of the scheme; while the matter was under discus- 
sion, the enemy erected a new heavy battery at Knocke which 
could range the Ostend jetties and render a landing impracticable. 
Early in 1917 the author planned a ‘ Great Landing” between 
Westende and Middelkerke. ‘The idea was for each pair of 


the six monitors to push before them a large pontoon, 550 feet 
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long, with a raft extension at the bows. The pontoon would 
carry guns and tanks, besides serving as a floating gangway 
from the monitors to the beach at ornear high tide. The tanks 
were fitted with inclined ways so that they could climb over the 
coping of the sea-wall at Middelkerke. The Ist Division from 
General Rawlinson’s 4th Army was assigned the task and sent 
to a camp near Dunkirk, while the monitors “ were banished 
to the Swin at the entrance to the Thames, out of sight of living 
habitation, and placed in strict quarantine.” The crews wore 
informed that they must endure isolation for their country’s 
sake, as the landing might have “a great effect on the early 
conclusion of the war.” Through August and September an. 
the first half of October, 1917, the expeditionary force waited 
for the signal to start, which Sir Douglas Haig would give whey 
he had captured the Passchendaele Ridge and reached Roulers, 
But in mid-October our gallant infantry were still struggling 
in the horrible swamps before Passchendaele, and the signal was 
never given. When we think of the great sacrifice of life, to 
little purpose, at Passchendaele and on the Menin road during 
those weary months, we cannot but regret that the “Great 
Landing” was abandoned. It was just the kind of surprise 
attack, as at Gallipoli, in which British sailors and soldiers delight, 
and it might have succeeded because the enemy would have 
dismissed such a plan as fantastic and impossible. Sir Reginald 
Bacon’s detailed account of the preparations and his imaginary 
narrative of the attack that was not made are highly interesting, 
We may safely say that the project was far less venturesome 
than the attack on the Zeebrugge Mole, and opened up far greater 
possibilities, at a time when the enemy was seriously shaken 
in the West and had not yet been able to withdraw troops from 
Russia. The author preaches sound naval doctrine in regard 
to the folly of ships engaging with powerful forts. The Tirpitz 
and Knocke batteries, with a range of nearly twenty miles, were 
far superior to our monitors, and were much less conspicuous 
targets than the ships. But the ** Great Landing *’ would haye 
been a legitimate “combined operation,’ in which both 
Navy and Army would have played their parts. When the 
scheme was dropped, Sir Reginald Bacon began anew to plan 
an attack on Zeebrugge. He criticizes severely the method 
which was adopted Ify Sir Roger Keyes, who relioved him at 
the end of December, 1917. In the circumstances this criticism 
may seem to be ungenerous. 

Another matter on which the author throws new light is that 
of the mine and net barrage across the Straits, which in the last 
vear of the war proved to be a death-trap for many * U ’-boats. 
It has often been asked why this was not installed much earlier. 
Sir Reginald Bacon gives us the same answer as Lord Jellicoe 
gave in regard to the belated North Sea mineficlds—namely, 
that the new mines were not available until the close of 1917. 
The old naval mine with which we began the war was soon 
found to be useless, but it took the Admiralty three years to 
devise and manufacture a new mine. Sir Reginald Bacon declares 
that he planned the barrage and had almost completed it, and 
that a ‘U’-boat had been destroyed in it before he left Dover. 
fle may therefore be excused for feeling indignant at the sug- 
gestion that he had overlooked the necessity for the barrage, 
though his references to the Admiralty under Sir Eric Geddes 
and Sir Rosslyn Wemyss lack the restraint which we expect, 
but do not always find, in an Admiral. Before this almos: 
impassable minefield was laid, there was a line of nets twenty- 
eight miles long from the Goodwins to the lightship west of 
Dunkirk, with deep mines below it. This line was patrolled 
by drifters. It did not stop submarines, as the author admits, 
but it was “an undoubted deterrent to destroyers.” <A sti 
earlier barrage, a boom-defence of the old type from Folkestom 
to Grisnez, had proved useless in the strong tides. Sir Reginald 
Bacon says that he stopped the enemy’s mine-laying submarines 
for a time by installing a net and mine barrage along tlic 
whole Flanders coast in 1916 and patrolling it day and night 
for months. The patrol work was dangerous because thie 
enemy had many more destroyers than there were at Dover, 
apart from his submarines and his coast batteries. But the 
patrol was maintained. The author speaks contemptuously of 
the German naval command, which, he thinks, missed its 
opportunities of doing great damage to our shipping, and espe- 
cially to our transports, because it feared to lose a destroyer or 
two. He had for two years only four destroyers of a fairly 
modern type, with a number of old vessels, to oppose to a large 
German flotilla of new and fast destroyers. But the enemy 
was so lacking in enterprise that the little fighting force at Dover 
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held its own. The author describes the few raids which took 


ace. The Sixth Flotilla suffered far less from destroyer 
attacks than from mines. The book deals with all branches 
of the Service, including the monitors, the trawlers and drifters, 
and the Naval Air Force at Dunkirk, and it is exceptionally 
II illustrated with photographs, charts, and diagrams. 


we 





THE CATHOLIC PARTY AND THE NONCONFORMISTS.* 
Tuts is a clear and temperate statement of the position of the 
Church, or “ Catholic,” Party with regard to Home Reunion. 
On its own ground, the writer’s argument is unanswerable. 
The only way in which Dr. Clifford can be “reunited” to 
Canon Goudge is by Dr. Clifford’s submission to the Church of 
England ; just as the only way in which Canon Goudge can be 
“reunited” to Cardinal Bourne is by Canon Goudge’s sub- 
mission to the Church of Rome. And, since consistency is an 
intellectual, perhaps even a moral, virtue, Mr. Faithful, who 
goes the whole way, is more to be respected than Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, who halts between two opinions, and gets no further 
than the Church House. 

The difficulty of the position which Canon Goudge presents so 
lucidly is its extreme particularism; it is peculiar not only to 
the penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos, but to a subsection of 
them. “It is very difficult to induce English people to regard 
our divisions as both we and the wiser Nonconformists know 
that they ought to be regarded,” says Canon Goudge. It is: 
and, on the next page, we read that ‘‘ devout Church of England 
people have in connection with their churches ‘ ideas of reverence 
such as have prevailed at no other time and in no other place’ ; 
ideas which are as unintelligible to Roman Catholics as to 
Nonconformists themselves.” ‘These “devout Church of 
England people” are, of course, free to think as they will; 
but it is a confusion both of thought and terms to describe so 
peculiarly local and national a position as “Catholic.” It 
can only be so described by giving the word “Catholic” a 
sense in which it is not, and never has been, used by any one 
outside the “little flock’? cf extreme Anglicans for whom 
Canon Goudge speaks. Ina recent letter to the Times (Sept- 
ember 10th) Dr. Carnegie Simpson properly lays stress on this 
fact, which, to those who base their position upon authority, 
must be decisive :— 

“When Bishop Gore would rule out Nonconformist ministers 
by-an appeal to Catholic order, it simply will not do. His own 
episcopal house has too much glass about it for him to throw 
that stone. If he goes to Catholic episcopal order, to Catholic 
episcopal order he must go: and, if a council of the entire episco- 
pate of Christendom met to-morrow, it would not recognizo 
him as ‘Charles Gore, Bishop.’ ” 


Here you have it in a nutshell. No more need, or can, be said. 





THE “COUNTRY LIFE” BOOK OF COTTAGES.f 

Axy book from the pen of so able an architectural critic as 
Mr. Laurence Weaver must always be assured of a welcome. 
When the time is the present, and the theme is cottage-building, 
the weleome will be more than usually warm. Many of the 
300 illustrations have already appeared in Country Life, which 
is to say that they are good representations of thoroughly 
sound work. Mr. Weaver shares with Sir Edwin Lutyens 
a hankering for the solid, not to say massive, building of the 
great days that are gone. None the less, he pays generous 
tribute to the work of “ the earnest followers after inexpensive 
housing”’—Mr, A. H. Clough, Mr. Horder, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
Mr, Williams-Ellis, and others. Probably it is Mr. Weaver's 
penchant for the monumental that moves him to give the Pisé 
de Terre experiments of the two last-named such honourable 
mention, The problems that confront him at the Board of 
Agriculture with regard to the equipment of small-holdings 
cannot but make him sympathetic with any innovation that 
may seem to promise relief. It is interesting to note that the 
Board is itself building in Pisé on one of its small-holdings 
estates. Of this system he writes :— 

. What is Pisé construction? It is the direct utilization 
Of suitable local material for house construction, in such a 
form that manufucture as ordinarily understood is simplified, 
end unnecessary transport eliminated. There remain examples 
to-day of thoroughly efficient cottage and farm buildings 


= on this system. It must not be confused with the 
ordinary form of cob, which was composed of wet mixtures, 
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as compared with the better method of a drier mixture of material 
well rammed and consolidated and so arranged that the walls 
to the height of 6 feet to 8 feet could be erected in one day. 
Walls built in this fashion stand to-day as examples of work 
erected three hundred years ago, and still in perfect condition.” 
The book does not by any means treat only of working-class 
dwellings, but gives sound and well-illustrated advice on such 
small country houses as may, without affectation, be called 
“cottages.” There is also a useful chapter on gate lodges 
and the other dependencies of larger country houses, chiefly 
illustrated by work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Robert Lorimer, 
and Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. The general scope of the book 
is clearly stated by the author :— 
_ “No attempt is made to give the reader that amount of 
information which would enable him to build a cottage with 
this book in his hand. The questions bound up in the successful 
design of country cottages are different in character from those 
which belong to, say, the building of a big town house, but the 
skill and experience necessary are equal in degree though different 
in kind. The amateur is likely to be no more successful with 
the cottage than the town house when it comes to the actual 
facts of building. The present aim, therefore, is to set out 
somo of these problems, and to show how various architects 
have succeeded in providing convenient and successful cottages. 
It will be shown that cheap cottages do not mean ugly cottages ; 
that architectural amenity is, in fact, the outcome of skill 
rather than of money. This book, slight as it is, will serve its 
purpose, if it emphasizes the need to provide cottages of a sort 
that shall not disfigure the countryside, and if it shows how that 
need can be met.”’ 


Such a purpose i‘ will certainly serve most admirably. 





FICTION. 


SUSAN LENOX.* 
Tuts long and painstaking novel has attracted considerable atten- 
tion both in America and here. Indeed, Mr. Robert Chambers 
contributes an Introduction in which he claims real greatness for 
the author—now unhappily dead—by virtue of his last novel. In 
a “ Foreword” Mr. Graham Phillips makes the most serious pro- 
fession of perfect honesty, and in describing hisintentions quotes 
the great phrase of immortal revelation: “ And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” But this matter of 
truth-telling is not so simple as the talented young American 
author seemed to think. For truth lies not in the spoken word, 
but in the effect produced on the mind of him to whom the 
word is said. It is of no use to talk of ** photographic ” accuracy, 
for nothing lies with more completeness than the camera, ia 
whose pictures the insignificant details are given equal weight 
with the essential fact. Take the cinematograph pictures 
of the war with which we are all familiar. Except in rare 
instances—such as in simple pictures of a line of horsemen 
silhouetted on the skyline—the mass of detail is too confusing, 
and no one definite image has a chance to impress the minds 
of the audience with its truth. Compare these blurred and 
confused recollections with the memory of the two great pictures 
which have taught us to see two aspects of the campaignu— 
Mr. John’s troops halting on their way at midday and Mr. 
Sargent’s representation of ** Gassed.’’ There is truth plainly 
to be seen, but conveyed to the mind of the spectator by the 
genius of both painters in the art of selection and presentation, 
Mr. Graham Phillips, on the other hand, selects very little. 
In over a thousand closely printed pages he presents his readers 
with a series of minutely painted scenes, each of which is as 
detailed as the other. The account of the heroine taking a 
specially luxurious hot bath is almost as fully given as that 
of her first being driven into the street to gain a living wage 
in the only way left open to her. Susan Lenox herself is the 
only connecting thread in the story, and her life in the under- 
world of American cities is described in a detail which is literally 
sickening. Disgust is the moving motive of her constant 
vacillations between a life of alternate sexual virtue and vice. 
The sordid conditions produced by the only honest employment 
she can find toss her like a human shuttlecock back to the 
pavements of the great cities where the means of procuring 
the luxuries of cleanliness and wholesome food can be obtained 
at a price too heavy for her to pay except under the influence 
of strong drink. The theme would be effective if enlarged 
on once, but insisted on time after time through two long 
volumes it ceases to grip the attention of the reader, till at last 
he wearies of the whole matter and closes the book indifferent 
to the final chapters. Social tragedy can no more escape the 
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laws which govern its presentment than romantic tragedy, 
and two among the most essential of these laws are Development 
and Selection. The book violates both conditions—it moves 
up and down, backwards and forwards, without development, 
and it hurls a mass of details at the reader with no selection 
between the essential and the commonplace. And so the author 
fails to produce the great tragic effect at which he aims, and 
succeeds merely in presenting a long series of squalid scenes 
which nothing but his obvious sincerity of purpose can excuse 
or make tolerable. His pen is laid aside for ever, and his faults, 
which mainly spring from the overwhelming fertility of youth, 
must remain uncorrected. This book stands as his last achieve- 
ment, and, though it is in essentials a failure, we must regret 
that the author’s great honesty and clearness of vision should 
henceforward be lost to the world of letters. 





ReapaBLeE Novets.—His Secretary. By Bernard Gilbert. 
‘Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.)—Fortunately the motive which 
runs through this story—the inevitable love which must develop 
between any man and woman brought together in business 
relations—is not founded on fact. The account of the working 
of a temporary Ministry is very entertaining, but the relations 
between the chief and his secretary are most unattractive. 
The Devil's Chapel. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon, 6s. net.) 
—As is usual with this author, the chief events of the story 
happen in London. An eerie ruin by the seaside also plays 
a considerable part in the development of the plot. The most 
attractive person in the book is the heroine’s poet brother. 
Banked Fires. By E. W. Savi. (Putnam’s Sons. 7s. net.) 
—The story of an Anglo-Indian marriage, its initial difficulties 
and subsequent success, The author writes with real knowledge 
of the conditions of life in an Indian station. ——The Disturbing 
Charm. By Berta Ruck. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)— 
The “disturbing charm” is an amulet which promises 
the suitable mating of those who wear it. The story deals 
with the experiments tried by the heroine on the various 
characters. 
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The Quarterly Review for October contains a cheerful article 
by Mr. Edgar Crammond on “ The Economic Position of Great 
Britain.” If we are thrifty, if we produce more, if we accept the 
depreciation of money by half as a permanent charge, and if 
wages are not raised beyond the present war-level, we may enjoy 
greater prosperity than ever. There is much virtue in “ if.” 
Still, Mr. Crammond’s statement of the position is clear and 
useful. Dr. Shadwell, writing on “The Battle of the Mines,” 
pleads for a dispassionate examination of what he regards as a 
purely economic problem. He sums up adversely towards 
nationalization. He does not lay sufficient stress on the fact 
that nationalization of the mines is avowedly demanded as a 
preliminary to the establishment of a Communistic Utopia, 
and therefore is not supported with serious arguments by the 
Miners’ Federation Executive. Mr. Cuthbert Maughan discusses 
“Shipping Prospects,” pointing out the disadvantages of the 
continuance of State control and the need for a rapid output 
of new ships. An unnamed writer gives an interesting account 
of “Turkish Rule and British Administration in Mesopo- 
tamia.”’ Mr. Arnold Wright pays a well-deserved tribute to 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the great man who founded Singapore in 
1819, despite the objections of his fellow-officials and the in- 
difference of the home authorities. Mr. J. W. Fortescue deals 
with Lord French’s 1914 in a caustic article that recalls the 
early days of the Quarterly and its elder rival. We may mention 
too a temperate paper on “ Ireland and Federalism,” pointing 
out that the 7'imes scheme, endowing a central Irish Parliament 
with large powers, necessarily fails to meet the objections of 
Ulster to being placed under Nationalist rule. 


The English Historical Review for October contains a notable 
article on “‘ The Aids of the English Boroughs,” by Mr. C. 
Stephenson, who shows that the older Constitutional historians 
drew unreal distinctions betwcen aids, tallages, and other 
contributions imposed on the towns. The Plantagenct Kings 
took as much as they could get, in the form of money, soldiers, 
The towns objected to the levies because they were 


or ships. 





tallage as contrasted with an aid or a “ gift”—terms which 
were used loosely and were almost interchangeable. The towns 
sought representation in Parliament, here as in other Western 
countries, to ensure that their taxes, however heavy, should be 
regular and fixed. Mr. William Farrer’s important “ Itinerary 
of Henry I.” is completed. It is a most useful piece of research, 





The Industrial Future in the Light of the Brotherhood Ideal 
(Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—This reprint of addresses 
delivered at Whitefield’s Tabernacle last summer contains some 
interesting matter. Lord Leverhulme, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Seddon, 
and Miss Maude Royden were among the speakers. Mise 
Royden’s plea for women workers, who, she thought, had re. 
ceived less than justice from the men’s Unions, was noteworthy, 
We observe that the one discordant note in the series was struck 
by Mr. Smillie’s lieutenant, Mr. Frank Hodges, who talked of 
class war, and evidently regarded the Brotherhood Ideal as 
rather more remote than the Greek Kalends. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By C. J. Holmes. (H. Milford. 2s, net.) 
—The Director of the National Gallery spoke of Leonardo jn 
this year’s Henriette Hertz Lecture to the British Academy, 
It is a remarkable tribute to that “ very great man of science 
who made a living by his talent as an artist and as an engineer,” 
Mr. Holmes follows Italian scholars in rejecting Vasari’s estimate 
of Leonardo as what is familiarly termed a “ crank,” a great 
artist who trifled away his time in pseudo-scientific inquiries, 
Mr. Holmes is a profound admirer of Leonardo's few pictures 
and many drawings, but he admires still more Leonardo's 
“entirely modern mind” and the immensity of his outlook, 
which sets him as “a Titanic figure, as yet but dimly seen, 
between Aristotle and Bacon, between Archimedes and Galileo, 
between Galen and Harvey, between Ptolemy and Lyell.” 
It is a plausible suggestion that Leonardo did not make public 
his daring speculations because he would have come into sharp 
conflict with the Church and orthodox society, and he had ne 
desire for martyrdom. 


Unexplored New Guinea. By Wilfrid N. Beaver. (Seeley, 
Service. 25s. net.)—This interesting book is concerned with the 
primitive races of Western Papua, where the author, a young 
Australian, acted as a Resident Magistrate for ten years before 
the war. Professor Haddon, in a Preface, declares that Mr 
Beaver’s death in Flanders, where he was serving with the 
Australian Corps, was a great loss to anthropology. We should 
add that he had the gift, not common among anthropologists, o 
writing well and of describing savage tribes with sympathy and 
humour. The book abounds in curious anecdotes. The wearing 
of European clothes seems as deleterious in Papua as in the 
Pacific islands. The Bushmen, for example, are rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers, because, now that they wear clothes, they 
catch cold and contract bronchitis. Sorcery is another potent 
cause of depopulation. The author relates a typical case of the 
objection to having one’s totem animal killed. When he was 
travelling in the Girara country, his escort was about to fire at 
a cassowary, whereupon “one of the guides sprang in and 
knocked up the weapon, crying that the cassowary was his 
‘father.’’’ Mr. Beaver’s closing chapter deals very cautiously 
with the commercial prospects of his district. 


Through War to Peace, 1914-1918. By R. Richardson. (Tavis- 
tock : Jolliffe. 2s. 6d.)—This little book is a record, with some 
photographs, of the part played by the Tavistock district 
in the war. It contains a list of the officers and men who lost 
their lives, and of those who won distinctions. It describes also 
the work done by the civilians at home, in hospitals, working 
parties, and the like. This is not the first local record of the kind 
that has appeared, and we hope that it will not be the last. 
In each town or district some one ought to collect the facts 
before it is too late and give them a permanent form, Nothing 
is more durable than print. 





My Commonplace Book. By J. T. Hackett. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hackett’s collection of passages in verse and 
prose, with notes, is not an anthology, and is “intended for 
casual reading.” We have found it amusing to turn over the 


pages and to note, among familiar things, a good deal that is 
unfamiliar. Mr. Hackett shows a catholic taste, but he is much 
exercised, in a supplementary essay, about the morals of the 
old Greeks, and seems in doubt as to whether he ought to admire 
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White’s sonnet ‘‘ Night and Death,” beginning “ Mysterious | 
Night ! when our first parent knew,” on the ground that it is 
not to be found in general anthologies. But as a rule he avoids 
the best poems. The book is well indexed. 









Unknown London. , W. G. Bell. (Lane. 6s. 6d. net.)— 
The historian of Fleet Manoel yrvnrs lightly in these pleasant 
exays with various London topics. He begins with the head of 
the Duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane Grey’s father, which is preserved 
at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. He describes the remains of the City 
wall, the Confessor’s shrine, the two Roman baths—under the 
(‘cal Exchange and in Strand Lane—London Stone, the old 
waxworks in the Abbey, Domesday Book, and other things | 
more or less unfamiliar. The book is well illustrated, 




















My Bohemian Days. By Harry Furniss. (Hurst and Blackett. 
l6s. net.)—Mr. Furniss in this pleasant book recalls the stage, 
the clubs, the studios, and the Press Gallery of five-and-twenty 
He tells many amusing anecdotes, and gives over a 
hundred caricatures, in his best manner, of the celebrities whom 
he used to know. A sketch of Dr. Farmer with Dr. Jowett is 
very happy. There are several good drawings of Sir Henry 
Irving and his friend John Toole. The evanescent triumphs of 
the stage are perhaps better preserved in informal reminis- 
cences of this kind than in a set narrative, which is apt to be 


dull. 











years ago. 












The Rugby Football Internationals’ Roll of Honour. By FE. H. 
D. Sewell. (T. C. and E, C. Jack. 42s. net.) —This handsome 
book contains biographies and portraits of the international 
Rugby Union players of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and South Africa who lost’ their lives in the war. 
The sadly long list contains many familiar names—like R. W. 
Poulton-Palmer, E. R. Mobbs, and R. O. Schwarz for England, 
L. Robertson and D. R. Bedell-Sivright for Scotland, C. M. 
Pritchard for Wales, and so on. Mr. Sewell’s memoirs of these 
fine young men, who were of course all volunteers, are carefully 
written and the portraits are well reproduced. 















Seren Spiritual Songs (of Shakespeare's Time). Words and 
Music by Thomas Campion. (Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. W. H. Draper and Mr. Willoughby Williams 
have selected seven songs from Campion’s Two Books of Ayres, 
published in or about the year 1613, and have adapted them for 
use in churches and Choral Societies. The selection includes the 
“Never weather-beaten Sail more willing bent to shore” and 
“Tune thy Music to thy heart.’ It may be hoped that this 
cheap and well-edited selection will stimulate interest in our 
old English music, which is still almost unknown outside a few 
energetic Societies. 
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Anderson (Anne), The Patsy Book, 4t0.......e cece eens (Nelson) net 5.0 

Awfully Biz Adveature (An), by ‘ Bartimeus,” er Svo....(Cassell) net 70 

Ayscough (J.), Abbotseourt, cr 8VO............ (Chatto & Windus) net 70 

Hassett (A.'I'.), 8. Barnabas’, Oxford : a Record of Fifty Years (Mowbray) net 4.6 

Kattersby (H. F. B.), The Edge of Doom, er 8vo.......... (Lane) net 7,9 
Belford (Duke of) and Pickering (S.), Science and Fruit Growing, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 126 

Terry (W. H.), The New Motoring, 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7,6 

Birmingham (G. A.), An Lrishman Looks at his World, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 


Royce (A., Mrs., and Miss H. K.), The Great Beyond and its Inhabitants, 
Fn, RERTRCR EE TORT COLT ET CL ei ee ee (Routledge) net 26 
Key's Book of the Open Air (The), el. by E. Wood, roy 8vo (Cassell) net 7,6 
Brennan (C. J.), A Chant of Doom, er 8Vvo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3 6 
Krown (Alice), The Flying Teuton, and other Stories, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 6.0 
Bullivant (C. H.), The Wife whom God Forgot, cr 8vo...... (Odhams) net 7/0 
Burroughs (E. R.), Jungle Tales of Tarzan, cr 8V0........ (Methuen) net 6,0 
Carmina : ee ee ae 2 eer (Macmillan) net 8&8 6 
Castle (A. ae err (Collins) net 7/0 
Chambers in. W.), The Restless Sex, cr 8VO.........66. (Appleton) net 66 
Marke (A.), When the Hurly-Burly’s Done, cr 8V0............ (Dent) 7/6 
Chellew (H.), Human and Industrial Efficiency (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Conquest (Joan), Desert Love, cr 8VO... 0.0... cece eee eee (Laurie) net 70 
Cooke (A. O.), Work and Workers, 18m0...........0+05 (Nelson) net 3.6 
Cooper (H. St. J.), Sunny Ducrow, cr SVO...........66. (S. Low) net 60 
Comeied £5.) The Wad, OF BOCs. s occ ciciccincccecccccsscas (Methuen) net 6.0 
Cradock (Mrs. H. C.), Where the Dolls Lived, roy 8vo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 46 
Croker (E. M.), Seercet of the Flowers, 8VO.............6-- (Jarrold) net 3.6 
Davis (J. K.), With the ‘ Aurora’ in the Antarctic, 1911-1914 (Melrose) net 18,0 
Dawson (C.), Living Bavonets, cr 8VO.........eceee0. (J. Lane) net 6,0 


Tommies, cr 8vo (S. Paul) net 6/0 
Child's History of the Great War (Jarrold) net 3,6 
Teles, OF BNC... cdcccnns (Heinemann) neh 6.9 
in Relation to Oral Osmosis, roy 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 22.0 
Violet Dickinson, Svo 
(Macmillan) net 18 0 
Vieher (Admiral of the Fleet Lord), Memories (Hodder & Stoughton) net 21,0 
Fraser (E. 8.) and Jones (R. B.), Motor Vebicles and their Engines, 8vo 


Dekobra (M.), Some 
Dell (D. M.), Wicked King: a 
Dostoevsky (F.), An Honest 
Eekermann (R.), Dental Caries 
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(Lockwood) net 12 6 
Fulton ( Mary), The CF CUB cs ékcexseaas erery. (Duckworth) net 7,0 
Fyleman (Rose), Th Green, CY SVO.cceeceeeeees (Methuen) net 3,6 





Progress, cr 8VO.......... (Heinemann) net 7/0 
A Woman's Soul, 8vo....(Hurst & Blackett) net 16 0 
his Parables and Poems, cr 8vo(Hutchinson) net 50 


Galsworthy (¢J.), Saint's 
Gaskell (Catherine M.), 
Gibran (K.), The Madman : 











Gibson (C. R.), Chemistry and its Mysteries, cr _ at seaeten< (Seeley) net 4,6 
Gilchrist (Anne) and Whitman (Wait), Letters of, by T. B. Harned, 
cleo OT ey ee et ee (F. Unwin) net 8/6 
Goolchild (G.) and Mottram (M.), “ Old Sport,” 8vo...... (Jarrold) net 7/6 
Graham (Winifred), Falling Waters, er 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Hardy (T.), Times Laughingstocks, and other Verses, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Harvey (A.), Practical Leather Chemistry, 8vo.......... (Lockwood) net 15.0 
Hawks (E.), The Microscope, 18m0...........ecccccscees (Nelson) net 36 
Hazen (C. D.), Fifty ben ars of ners 1870-1919, 8VO........ (G. Bell) net 14,0 
Hilder (J. J.), The Art of, ed, by 8. U. Smith and B. Stevens, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42,0 








H.M.S. Anonymous, by “ Taffrail,” cr Svo............. (Jenkins) net 60 
Household (H. W.), Our Guardian Fleets in 1805, er 8vo..(Macmillan) net 3.0 
Hudsoa (W. H.), Birds in Town and Village, Svo............ (Deut) net 106 
Hughes (H. M.), Faith and Progress, er 8vo.............. (J. Clarke) net 6.0 
Hutton (J. A.), On Accepting O ‘Ives, and otnte Papers (J. Clarke) net 60 
Ingston (C. % _Famous Morganatie Marriages, 8vo...... (Ss. Paul) net 10.6 
Irvine (A. M.), Naida the Tenderfoot, cr 8\............ (Partridge) net 40 
Jack (Marian), Belay Billy, SVG... osccccccncccsccsce (Jarrold) net 3/6 
Jerome (J. K.), All Roads Lead to Calvary, cr 8vo......( Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Josephus, Selections from, trans. by H. St. J. Thackeray (S.P.C.K.) net 5.0 





Lamb (C, G.), Notes on Maguetism for the Use of Students of Electrical 
UN, DUR cas ce cekhecweses nwa cease Univ. Press) net 5,0 
Lang (W.), A Sev-Lawyer’s Log, cr 8vo dahosdteana (Methuen) net 60 
law (B. C.), Indian Figure Studigs, roy 5VO............ (Thacker) net 8&0 
Loadon (J.), The Human Drift, er 8vo.. + & Boon) net 6.0 





..(Jenkins) net 6.0 
(Methven) net 60 
(Headley) net 60 
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MacGill (Mrs. Patrick), Whom Love Hath Ch 
Macterlinck (M.), Mountain Paths, er 8vo., 
Malot (H.), Nobody's Boy, er 
Maseflek{ ().), Reynard the Fox, er 
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Maurice (Major-Gen. Sir F.), The Last Four Months, 8vo....(Cassell) net 76 
Meredith (G.), An Essay on Comey, cr 8V0.........05. (Constable) net 60 
Merritt (A.), The Moon Pool, cr 8V0.....ccccncccccees (Putnam) net 7,0 
Monkhouse (A.), True Love, cr 8V0.........0ccccccceces (Collins) nel 70 
Moore (H.), The Treatise of Novatian on the Trinity, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 60 
Morrow (H. W.), Nights of Sorrow and of Song, cr 8vo...... (J. Clarke) net 5,0 
Nevill (Lady Dorothy), The Life an’? Leiters of, 8vo.. (Methuen) net 18,0 
Neville (H. A.D.) and Newman (L. F.), A Course of Practical Chemistry for 

Agricultural Students, Vol. 11., Pt. 1., 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 50 
O'Neill (Rev. &. W.S.), The Call of the East, cr 8V0........ (J. Clarke) net 26 
Owen (H. ©.), Salonica and After, 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10,0 


Peller (Margaret), The House oi Dreams-Come-'l'rue, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 















Practitioner's Surgery (The), ed. by D’Arey Power (Oxford Univ. Press) net 94.6 
Prosser (J. E.), Piece-Rate, Premium and Bonus (Williams & Norgate) net 6.0 
Rhead (G. W.), The Earthenware Collector, cr 8vo........ (Jenkins) net 60 
Rideout (H. M.), No Man’s Money, 18mo0.............065 (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Robins (Elizabeth), The Messenger, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7,0 
Ross (Rev. D.), Tue Plowers: Talks to Children, cr 8vo..(J. Clarke) net 3.6 
Sadler (G. T.), The Relation of Custom, cr 8vo..(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7.6 
Scott (Lady), The Road to Calais, cr 8VO.... 0.0.0 cece eee (Thacker) net 4,9 
Sheath (F.), The Seventh Vial, cr 8vV0O.........ccccecees (Jenkins) net 60 
Skelton (Mrs. A. K.), Dainty Confections, er 8vo......... (Thacker) net 6,0 
Smith (bE. b.), Early Christian Iconography, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25 0 
Spender (H.), The Man who Went, er Svo........ (Morgan & Scott) net 66 
Steele (C. K.), The Diamond Cross Mystery, cr Svo......(fenkins) net 6,0 
Suliman (Florence), A Popular Guide to the Wild Flowers of New South 
WO Wie. Bi OF in $506 so0kdensacaeer de (Oxford Univ, Press) net 60 
Sutcliffe (H.), The Blue Cloak, er &S&vo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Sutro (A.), The Choice: a Play in Four Acts, er 8vo0...... (Duckworth) net 30 
Swinnerton (H. H.), The Lands Behind the Bible Story, 8vo..(8.8.U.) net 5 6 
Talbot (F. A.), All About Aircraft of To-day, 8vo.......... (Cassell) net 7/6 
Teoraten (G.), Gut CO. Wi, GF BVO. ccccciccwasccsecs (Partridge) net 36 
eee Takers, Be BD. WT, BOM. once cc cascesenscsecs (W.C.O.) net 36 
oe ee 8 rrr retry irre eee eee (Hayes) net 3/6 
Tunnicliff (H. G.), Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, Re-told for Children, 
CROWS. 6 occc cc rbd neaseeccresriansncenepa ctspecoseecceee (W.C.0.) net 2.6 


Twenty Years of Spoof and Bluff, by “ Carlton,” svo......(Jenkina) net 12 6 





Walker (R.), Deville Me Keene, the British Ace, er 8vo..... (Partridge) net 3/6 
Wallace (E ), The War of the Nations, Vol. II., 4to........ (Newnes) net 21:0 
Warrener (M.), Tie Nazareth Programme for the Life Worth Living, 
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Williams (Nella), My Sister Takes a Rest Cure, er 8vo....(Jarrold) net 2/6 

Williams (W. L.), The Making of Modern Wales, cr 8vo....(Maemillan) net 6.0 

Wonder Book (The), ed. by H. Golding.......... (Ward & Lock) net 6,0 

Wynne (May), Adventures of Dolly, 8v0..........000005 (Jarrold) net 3.6 
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picTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W. 1, COLOURED | ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent post free. 
_ ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donega!! Places BELFAST | 


Hamptons guarantee best value in 


DECORATIONS, RENOVATIONS, 
Piain Painting, etc. Estimates free. 
See Hamptons’ bool, sent free. 
“SANITATION, HEATING, LIGHTING, ETC.” 
, S.W. 1, 
Posticncrs MAMPTONS ona St Buenos Aires, 
Hamptons pay earriaze to any railway station in Great Britain, 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL | Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Pritish 


APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
| British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
TO THE KING. 


The only Grand Prize aw: uded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 

Makers of the Great West minster Clock, Big Ben. 
@made-MaLs | €1 STRAND, W.G. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.C. 3. 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABSOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
recommend Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr. Jenner's 
original formula, They are pleasant to take and quite harmless, 

TeEsrrMony :—“ With creat pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who 
have taken Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their 
ase. My powers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing 
PLATULENCE from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 





“ Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief fn an 
attack of ACIDITY OF TILE STOMAQH when the usual indigestion treatment 
had failed, Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure,” 


* T found Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in preventing 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think ts described as HUNGER PAIN, 
I have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite a 
different person,” 

“ T suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 


has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Whe is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


FOR SALE. 
AK CABINET, 1432, FOR SALE to help one in great 
trouble. Will someone of wealth offer a really good price for it ? —Par- 
ticulers on application to Box 945, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ooo — —————————————— — 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
MODERN ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND DRAWINGS 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their Larve Galleries, 34 and 25 New Bond 
on MONDAY, November 3rd, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
preciscly, MODERN ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS, 

First Day's Sale—-MODERN ETCHINGS. including the properties of the 
Rev. (, 8. Davies, of the Master's Lodge, Charterhouse, E.C.; the late Charles 
L. Lewes, Esq., of 12 Old Square Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; Lieut.-Col. R. Hicham 
Cooper, C.B.F., late of 118 Harley Street, W.; F. BE. Kanthack, Esq., of 28 
Avonmore Road, West Kensington, W.; and others comprising MODERN 
ETCHINGS by D. Y. Cameron, Hediey Fitton, A. Legros, ©. Méryon, J. A. M. 
Whistler, A. Zorn, Sir F. Seymour Haden, Sir Frank Short. R.A., P.R.E., &c.; 
also MEZZOTINTS from the “ Liber Studiorum ” of J. M. W. Turner. 

Second Day's Sale.-—-ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including the pro- 
pertics of Lady Watkin, of 29 Holland Villas Road, W.: Sir Hubert Swinburne, 
Bart., of Ca aton Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Evelyn, Lady Alington, of 
41 Portland Pla ws the late Charles 1. Lewea, Eaq., of 12 Old Square, 
Lineoln’s Inn, W.C.; the Rev. G, 8. Davies, of the Master’s Lodge, Charter- 
house, E.C.; and others, comprising EARLY LINE PORTRAITS, SPORTING 
PRINTS in Colours, PORTRAITS after Sir J. REYNOLDS, é&e. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 

ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, AND ORIENTAL PORCELAIN AND 

POTTERY. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
a wili SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 44 gnd 35 New Bond 
Sureet, W. 1, on WEDNESDAY, November 5th, and two following days, at 
ONE o'clock precisely, POTLERY and PORCELAIN, 

First Day’s Sale.—The extensive Collection of ENGLISH POTTERY, the 
roperty of the late Col. Poyser, D.8.0., and Mra, Poyser, s»ld by order of Mrs. 
oveer, including DINNEK and DESSERT SERVICES; SALT GLAZE, JACK- 

FIELD, and other STAYFORDSHIRE WARES; WHIELDON WAKE, in- 
glu diug a Night J4g) ut Shade and Cover; ENGLISF PORCELAIN, tc. A «mall 
Collection of MARTIN WARE, tho property of the late Sir Frank Crisp, Bart., 
and an IMPORTANT CLOCK in Martin Ware Case ; also LAMBETH DELFT; 
a fine JUG and COVER in Littier’s Salt Glaze, &e. 

Second Day's Sale —ORIENTAL CHINA, WEDGWOOD MEDALLIONS, 
he... the | of the late Charles Wallis King, ksq. BUSTS and FICURKS 
by Enoch Wood; Ralph Wood and Whieldon TOBY JUGS; DNGLISH and 
CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, &e. 

Third Day's Sale—LAMBETH DELFT, LEFDS and other ENGLISH 
POTTERY ; MINIATURES and BATTERSEA ENAMELS:; a rare CHINESE 
WINK OUP with fishus in underglaze red; A PAIR OF PORCELAIN BOWLS 
‘rom the imperial Paiace, Pekin; CHINESE PORCELAIN of the Ming 
Kang-H'si and Kien Luny periods, including some tine examples of Celadon, 
Turquoise and other whole-colour Glazes, bine and white, Famille Verte, &e. , 

May be viewed two days prior, Cart os unay be had 
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Street, W. 1, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &e., VAGANT AND WANTED, 


aes IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY kx. 
SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440),secks suitable positions, such as TIMP. 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis. 
abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. i 


Urey - DISTRICT OF SPENBOROUGH 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of the above District invite applications for the position of Director 
of Edneation for their District. 

Candidates must bave had actual experience tn the administration of BMlementary 
Schools and be thoroughly acquainted with the regulations of the Board of Eduea- 
tion with regard thereto. 

They must. be competent to advise the Education Committee upon all matters 
relating to the supply and co-ordination of all forms of education within the 
Urban District, including the organization of Technical, Kvening School, and 
other classes, 

The salary attaching to the position will be £400 per annum. 

The appointment will be subject to three months’ notice on either side 

Forms of application containing list of duties may be obtained at my Office 
and must be returned to me accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials 
not later than the 10th day of November, 1919. 

Canvassing members of the Council either directly or indirectly will be deemed 
a disqualification, but applicants, if they so desire, may send 14 copies of their 
applications and testimonials to me for the use of the Staff Committee. 

Town Hall, Cleckheaton, JOHN Hi. LINFIELD, 

24th October, 1919. Clerk to the Council 


(jounty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRDP. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 








The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of Lecturer in English at the Bingley Training College. Candidates 
must be women and must hold a University Degree or tts equivalent. Initial 
salary £230-£270, non-resident, according to qualifications and experience, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £380 per annum.—Further particulars 
and forms of application me be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wekefield. 

Last day for the receipt of applications, Monday, November 17th. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT PHYSICAL TRAINING ORGANISER, 
to visit Elementary Schools, to hold Teachers’ Classes on the 1909 Syllabus of 
Physical Exercises, and to teach in a mixel Secondary School. Applicants 
must be fully traine! and have had some years’ experience. 

Salary Scale :—Men, £180, rising by £10 annual increments to £250. Women, 
£150, rising by annual increments of £10 to £220. A higher initial salary may 
be paid to a specially suitable candidate with previous experience 

Forms of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications 
must be sent at once. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, F. R. PASCOR, 

27th October, 1919. Secretary 


IORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PENZANCE 





A FORM MISTRESS, fully qualified to take Mathematics up to Matriculation 
standard, and with one or two subsidiary subjects, is require. in January next. 
Ability to teach Neediework would be an added recommendation. Salary £150, 
rising by annual Increments of £10 to £220.—Forms of application may be 
obtained, on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, from the H EAD-MIS- 
TRESS, to whom they should be returned on or before Tuesday, 25th November, 
1919. 

27th October, 1919. 


NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 








Wanted for next Term: 

(a) MASTER for Geography amd Elementary Science (Physics). 
(}) MASTER for History and Junior Form Work. 

Graduates are preferred. Salary £180, rising by £10 annual increments to 
£250. Seniority may be given for previous experience.—Apply with copies 
of testimonials to the HEAD-MASTER. County School for eos, Redruth. 

2ath October, 1919. 


K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 





Wanted, in January, TWO MISTRESSES to teach Mathematics, One, at 
least, should hold an Honours Degree, first or second class, and be capable of 
organizing the subject throughout the School, and of teaching it as a subsidiary 
subject in an Advanced Course. It would be an alvantage if one of them could 
help In the teaching of Religious Knowledge. 

Initial salary from £140 to £259, according to qualifications and experience, 
rising in accordance with the Committee's Scale. 

Applications should be made at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
17th October, 1919. Director of Education. 


M384 ESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Bs MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, 
Head-Master: R. A. DAWSON, A.R.C.A., London, 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is required to take charge of classes in the Ele- 
mentary Section and to assist in the general work of the School, Candidates 
must hold recognized qualifications. Commencing salary, £200. 

Particulars and Forma of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications must be returned by the 22nd November, 1919. 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education, 


ASTERS WANTED.—January and Immediate Vacancies : 
(1) Mathematics, Wrangler, £300 ; (2) Physics, 2260-£300, both Public 
£300 ; (4) General Form 


Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 


N 


Schoe.s; (3) Modern Languages (Immediate), about 





Subjects for MMeh-class Preparatory Schools. MANY IMMEDIATE and 
JANUARY POSTS. APPLICATIONS INVITED. 
INDIA..-MABTER WANTED for Maths. chiefly and Games; salary 400 


to 600 rupees monthly, with furnished rooms, passage paid, pension scheme. 
FUTURE CAREEK ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., Fr 0. NEEDES, 

538 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 1. 

| a HIGH SCHOOL, CONSTANTINOPLE.— 

Wanted immediately, TWO MISTRESSES to wnidertake senior English, 

aud Mathematics and Middle School Work. Additional subjects such as Drill, 

»rawing, or Needlework an advantage, Kesident Post, Good salary.—Apply 

Miss CHARTERS, Llmwood, Harrogate 
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AM SYN’S COLLEGE OF GOD’S GIFT AT DULWICH. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF ALLEYN’S SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of 
ALLEY N’S SCHOOL in place of Mr. F, Collins, who wil! retire at Easter next, 

Salary £1,000 per annum, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom the forms of application. accompanied by 30 copies of not 
more than four testimonials, must be sent before the 22nd November next, 

No personal canvass of the Governors is permitted, 
Dulwich College, 8.1%. 21, 8. W. BICKELL. 
22nd October, 1919. Clerk to the Governors. 


JNIVERSITYS OF DURHAM, 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The Council invites application for the following appointments :— 
(1) ONE LECTURER in PURE MATHEMATICS 
(2) ONE LECTURER in APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Salarv in each case £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £400 
perannum. Appointments will date from Ist January, 1920.—Three copies of 
applications and of not more than three testimonials “should be received not 
Jeter than Saturday, 15th November, by the REGISTRAR, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OYAL BELFAST ~ AC ADEMICAL 1 INSTITUTION. 
The Governors invite applies ations for or the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the 
ENGLISH. DEPARTMENT Initial salary £400, with benefit of Super- 
annuation Scheme.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
without delay to the SECRETARY, from whom particulars may be obt: ined 


\ARLINGTON HIGH | SCHOOL — FOR GIRLS. 


Regu ized, SECOND SCLENCE MIST RE SS, Botany with Chemistry subsidiary 
Forms of Application and Seale of Salaries from the undersigned.—Completed 
Forms to be returned immediately to A. C. BOYDE, Director and Secretary, 
Edueat ion Office, Darlington. 


(TEACHERS wanted for abroad. MASTERS: West Indies; | 
e: | 





French, English: about £260 res, South Africa: aths., Scien 
£400, France English: about 200 frs. a month res, LEC a RI i : 
English: Rs. 700 a month, TUTOR: South America; General ; 
res, MISTRESS: Malay States; Preparatory (boys); £300. Prof. LEWIS, 


Cambridge. 





ORM MASTER $ required in January at KING EDWARD'S 

SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. The work will include some Upper Sixth 

Form composition, and a Virst Classman in Classics will be preferred, Salary 

according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to R, CARY GILSON, 

Hei ad- Master 

“haber may ‘ED MISTRESS, Honours Graduate, who has 

worked in Girls’ Tligh Schools in England and Scotland, weula like to 

os of opening for good Dav School.—Address Box 949, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, Loncon, W.C. 2. 


YAMBRIDGE WOMA N (35), with excellent organizing and 
administrative experience and good head fer financial atiairs soon to be 
released from war work, wants work in LONDON BUSINESS HOUSE where 
the would have scope for her powers Box 950, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. W.6 


y J ANTED, by a Blind Lady, a YOU NG COMPANION as 
RESIDENT SOCIAL SEC RE TARY £50.— Write to 29 Windsor 
Court, B: ater 


i ps. married, secks situation as CHAUFFEUR. — ~ Willing 
ih to do other work. 34 years T., RAS.C. Highest reference from 
last. employe: Lk. BOWMAN, Cottage, Merrow Downs, Guildford 
NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 











LEGTURES, &c. 
TRAINING 


women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 
_— r 
} OYS’ STORY WRITER.—A firm of publishers would 
like to cet into com nunication with a naval officer who could a} 
Naval stor r vs. Previous literary experience an wort intage , 
eo HART'S ADVI RTISING OFFICES, 6 Aru inde! Str Strand, W.C.2 
(Aniou F L AGE EXHIBITION at ‘the ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF ANTS Vorks | CAMOUFLEUR ARTISTS with EXAMPLES | 
OF ¢ AMOUFLAGE. Daily (Oct. 8 to Nov. 12), 10 to 5. Admission 1s, 3d., | 
ineluding tax | 
z = — — —— = eee 
| 


COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a | 5 


thes CAMBRIDGE 







rs. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. | 
—— Litt.D. (Du blin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A | 

eidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certifie: ite (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, | 
aud other subjects in schoois in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January 
end in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIP! AL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


Training College for Secondary Te 





{ VUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
‘ PUBLIC LECTURES on THURSDAYS at 5 p.m 
French Poetry: Protessor EMILE CAMMAERTS, 
November 6th, 13th and 20th, 





1 Verlaine i 
Ver seren | 
“ Quelques Pottes Contemporains } 
Tickets of invitation for these Lectures from the SECRETARY, 453-45 Harley 
Bt reet, _bs sending a stamped, addressed envelope | 








ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


[aE BED FORD P HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$71 


| 
nsdov iy Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD., Students | 
re trained in this Colleze to become Teachers of Gymnastics Fhe Course of | 
training extends over 8 years, and includes Educational aud Medical Gymnastic } 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy ne, Dan - 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e.—For prospect us apply Sec ‘ret ary. | 
. . , TE 
T HE ARS VIVEN D I S 28 E M 
lutroduces into human evolution a new principle,——Discovery of the 








respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nat *s Secret of Vitality, and the 
key to Health, Open-air Educat om, ind Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 

becomes copious and easy, the ce full, and the walk buoy } 
- NASAT CONGESTION SPECIALLY PREATED 

Without need for oneration Delleate children improve quickly 


Address Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, @4 Park Street, London, W. 1 


| 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for "Teac hers, eas: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. © 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fori veers yin 
ing Sch olarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





i}: DOOR LIFE.—THATC HAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by 3.8¢, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-prese rving. —For illustrated prospectus a app! y PRINCIPAL A. 


NARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 


(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, compreliensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term began 29th September. —Prospectus of KIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS' “SCHOOLS AND “COLLEGES. 
AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country outside borouzh. Church teaching. Staff 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas Principal, Miss PRIMER OSE M.A. 


RBexu L-ON-SEA.— Dane Court School, standing in 

country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
education, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming 
riding.- ‘Principal, Miss FORD. 


"NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 
Head-Misetreas : Miss a CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerviile College, Oxford, 
racing atr from J) wus and sea 


Qt. ~ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





Prospectus on application to Miss Al ICE J. ROBINSON. late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


‘ALDER GIRL S8’ acHOOL 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), COMBERLAND. 
latins situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that ali the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 








Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool 14 Cartiale 
FINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELL‘ Seon thorough 
education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Sunny, airv house with beautiful grounds. Principals: Miss ROGER 4, Oxf, School 





of Geography, Lonion Univ. ; Miss MAUD SMITH, Hist Tr pos, 


H t6@#SRretiIs £4 »D 
OXHEY LANE WATFORD 


pal—Miss WALLI 


Private Re -sidenti School for Girls Lele: Ww rd 616." 


TNewout LI SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 25th 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Prin 





fel.: 7 Grayshott 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANN EL ISL ANDS. inn 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds, ~alt lay 
3 ge Se 





situation : very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectu 


FOREIGN. 
VDUCATION IN SWITZER LAND. —First- class Boarding 








1 School for Elder Girls, les —_ Lausaane. Thorough general educa 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlew wk, Fine situ comfortabl 
house, Tennis court. Es ort from L mdon.—For illus, Pros pesor yto Pr pal 

LE PASTEUR GAL-LADEVEZDE et sa famille font savoir 





nt, com nt i tre 





P e aleurs amis d’Angleterre, qu’'ils conti: 

de RECEVOIR des JEUNES GENS chez eux.—Mer, Loir et Cher, Fr e. 

— 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 








tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illt ated deseri 
tion of life at the Roval Nava! Colleges, Osborne and Dartmont { Publiecati 
LDept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,’ 21 Old Be nd Street, London, W 





TAUTICAL COLLEGE, P ANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N R AND MERCHANT 8 ERVICE 
Age oi Entry, over 15 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 mont is. N 
tions to 1 val Naval College, Dartmout Terms £80 per annum. 











applicatior hould pe made 
Appl Messrs DEVITT & MOORE, Managers 12 Fe nchurch Bui'ding, B.C 
7 ELLY ‘COLLEGE, TAV] STOCK. _Recognized by the 
Army Council Magnificent buiidings in t ation, 340 feet abo 





| ENGINEF RIN cli tor NAVAL CADETS. 

Ah Rh eee 

ie EDMUND'S ‘sc HOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 

ate Juuior School 





sea, facing Dartmoor. Spex 
Ss 





Twenty acres of playing fields. Se 

Preparation for Universities, Arm: 

For prospectus write to Rev, W. F B l URN SLDE, M.A,, Head-Master, 

ee DON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School E jucation 
P ) 


Highly qualified staff I 7 





leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxtoi 





Ping ha ildin , including Chape Be boratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boa 
se. & ootball, Cricket, At s, Swimming, K iz, O.T.C I 
Rntrs nee Scholarships, Juls Appiy W. M. G RI NDY, M.A Head-M 


PRIVATE TUITION, &s. 


——— 1H.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
Mr. PF. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
P WOOLWICH 1 t gl pla SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry UNIVERSITLES 14 
Appiv Stirling House, Mar toad, ! rnemou - 
Rz AB 1C.—To ‘Travellers, Missionaries, Consular and Ci 
ae Miltary Officials in t M le Ka ne 
he ARABIC LANGUAGI VACA) fr —" 
4. 6d Studer - . 
or At abi \ I y 5 
Convers I Aral g ’ ' ge ; 2, The , 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
gq scres OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge wil! be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 1926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications pom qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
pupils, locality preferred, range 


requirements (age of 
- of fees, &c.) to 
77 TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
_Offivces—158- 162 OXFORD sT., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—11: 36 Museum. 
FOR 


CHOOLS ae GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


BOYS AND 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees ‘shoul be given. 
I. & J. 3058-6 a Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 
5053 “entra 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
ee ee RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewrlting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
residence in Paris—U niversity certificate). 


1 i PEWRITING, TR ANSLATING, 
BU REAU. 


information 


Telephone : 


axp SECRETARIAL 


RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty 
All work supervised by persons of University and Profe 
Write tor our booklet, 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
"Phone: Regent 1639, 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Nov. 1&th.—Algeria(fully booked). Jan. 9th.—*" Garden of Allah,” Algeria, 
‘Tunisia, the Desert (repeated). 79 gn days. Later, Algeria, Italy, ee &e. 


—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, .19 


INSTITUTION, 


Rett 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL, ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY D2ZFI- 
CIENT OP. BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECKBATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


sssional standing, 


Ws.. 2. 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, L.C. 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ry.O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
PALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of f Securities will be forwarded. 
DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI.- 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eidun Chambers, 
Fleet Street, LC, 4. 


|S gp rneeye PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet des- 

cribbing the residences, &c., of numero ICTORS in atl parts—Town, 
PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, 
ieneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,.22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


PREFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
/ about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regulariv 


for 20 years. —PEOPLE REFRE SSUMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Ke ITABLE RE VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capit: ul (paid up), £590,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and _ BE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply £EC RETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel | 
returned post free. Pest prices paid for Old Goid and Silver Jewellery ( broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Ftd. 1850. 
LD 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to rece ive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, | 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provinelal buyers. If forwarded by post, vala2 | 
perr return or offer mac de. —Ch hief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Estd. 100 years =| 


OCKROACHES exter minated with BLATTIS, 
SCLENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by F. H ywarth, F.Z. , 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, Tins Ls, 6d., 
2s. Od., Ss.. Dost free. —HOWARTINS, 471 Crookesmoore Rond, Sheffield. ‘| 





Country, Seaside— who receive 





a 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origina! wor) 

tom £2 >  vouete sent free,—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Stree 
on on, 7 


BE A ‘SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 


This is the mamae aii of a 
Student of the Literary Training School —_ 
—a beginner—who received by one post FEES :— 
more than the fee paid us for instruction. | Fiction Course, 
Low fees, expert teaching, and results £2 20 
are the features of our system. “ Earn 
While You Learn” is practically a 
guarantee to serious workers. Short 
Stories and Articles are now more than 
ever in demand.—Apply at once for 
free booklet, “ How to Make Money 
with Your Pen.” 
Editorial G., 
The Literary Training School, 
22 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2 


THREE 
CHEQUES 


News Course, 


42 2 0 





‘oth Courses 
(inclusive fee), 
£3 3 0 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
W E 


EST INDIES 
SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL’ 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 

MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
13 MOORGATE STREET_LONDON EG 
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True Egyptian 


Distinguished always for the un- 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 


The name‘ Nestor’ on £OME POPULAR SIZES: 
your Cigarette is the SURFINE: 

mark of a quality . 4d. + 20, 
famous all round the 25, 3s. Sd.; 50, 6s, Gd 
world. The Egyptian 100, 133. 

Government stamp on 
every box and tin of 
Nestor Cigarettes is 
the guarantee mark of 
the True Egyptian 
Cigarette. Nestors are 
made in Cairo of se- 
lected Turkish leaf, 
For thirty-five years the 
choice of those whose 
judgment counts, 50, 


Nestor Cigarettes 


At all Hizh-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 


23. Sd. : 





EXCELSIOR (MILDER) 
10, 1s. 1d. 3 25, 2s. sd. : 
50, 53. 3d. ; LOO, 10s, 6. 


LADIES’ CIGARETT! 
(GOLD TIP): 
* Queen,” 25, 4s.: 
15a. 6d, 
* SetosAmber’’ (Orient 
ally perfumed), 
10, 2s. 2d.; 20, 4s. ad.: 
103. 6d LOO, 215, 
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= A rethusa Training Ship. 
Royston Home for Little Gir's. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

S udbury Homes for Girls, 

A Hostel in London and A Technical School 
for Senior Lads. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: HR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


heques crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


_ 


“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.”’ 
The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 
4,700 CHILDREN. 
HELP US TO FEED THEM. 


OUR GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN, 
Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rey. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &¢., crossed and —— to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


° “INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
_ Pl ase send @ donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 
£12,600 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


4 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


=| fine Old Virginia, Cork Moped Oval. 
‘] Xe hy V5 for 20 


Also in boxes of 50 & 100 


Rett ee 


Ra@s HILL ure LONDON V1 per 2 oz. Packet. 


Spinet 








tes:— “I am an old smoker 
ir i ney OW ¥ your ‘De Reszke’ Tenors, 
which I prefer to all other 
Turkish cigarettes. I like your Americans very much indced, 
Some Transatlantic cigarettes do not seem likely to strengthen 
the Anglo-American Entente; yours should do so,’ 

Major Haldane Macfall writes: = hat the Rolls-Royce 
is to the motorist, the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettcs cre to the 
smoker,” 

George Graves Esq. writes:—As a very ardent and 
persistent smoker of ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes, may I add my 
quota in praise of their excellence?” 

HESE letters indicate the high esteem in which 

“© De Reszke” Cigarettes are held by those who 

know good cigarettes. If you, too, appreciate 
quality, you will like them also. 


‘De Reszké 


Histo CIGARETTES 


Sold at ali Tobacconists, Stores, and Milisary Canteens, 





AN‘TLLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE-OBTAINED 
ON « APPLICATION « TO ». THE + SECRETARY + ¢ « 


THE:BIRMINGHAM:GUILD-[? 
G™CHARLES:‘S™BIRMINGHAM 


28:BERNERS‘S™LONDON WI 

















$$$ ____________ 
| 
NA “SWAN” PEN you | 
have a pen that will 
give no trouble whatever. 


You have, too, a pen which 
for smoothness of nib, ink 
capacity and strength, is 
beyond comparison with 
any other make. As for 
endurance, well, 20 to 25 
vears’ service foran ordinary 
“Swan” is a common 
record, 
Choose a “Swan” to-day: it will 
e00n become your very own 
particular favourite pen—always 
the same— 


WA RISE 


Of Stationers and Jewellers 
At pre-war prices from 10/6. 
Catalogue post free. 
Mabic, Todd and Co., Ltd., 79 and 80 
high Holbors London, W. c 1 Man- 
chester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 
Toronto, etc, 


N.E.—For all fountain and steel pens use “ Swan” Ink, 6d., &., 
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Among All Nations 


For every man who can read the Bible Society seeks to 
provide the New Testament in his own tongue. 


We live on a polyglot planet, where men are kept apart 


by the confusion of tongues. But the Bible is triumphing over 
Babel. After more than a century of labour the Society has 
now 517 different languages on its list of versions. Since it 
was founded translators have unsealed God’s Book for half 
the inhabitants of the world. 


To bring the printed Gospel within the reach of men every- 
where the Bible Society has developed a world-wide network 
of agencies. In addition to its service within the British Empire, 
it has distributing centres in most great foreign cities—such 
as Paris and Petrograd, Beriin, Bucharest and Buenos Ayres, 
Moscow, Madrid and Manila, Constantinople. Kobé and Cairo, 
Rome and Rio, Seoul and Shanghai. 


The population of most countries dwells in villages scattered 
over immense areas. “The nation lives in the cottage,” said 
John Bright. Across forty different states and kingdoms the 
Bible Society’s colportewrs are carrying the Scriptures from door 
to door. 


The Bible Society now sends out nearly ten million copies 
of the Scriptures annually. The great bulk of these are cheap, 
popular editions, sold in each country at prices which the 
humblest class of labourers can afford to pay. 


The power of the printed page grows daily. The world 
is learning to read. In all countries the schoolmaster is abroad. 
Education in its march is creating armies of new readers every 
year. Christians can join hands to secure that every man shall 
have an opportunity to read in his own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
List on application. 
“ The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact taat Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 
. . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers. 
To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etchiny.”"—7 he 
Spectator.——** Charlies Keene will henceforth be ranked with the zreat etchers 
of all time.”"— Joseph Pennell.——‘ Charles Keene whom Whistler considered 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—Z. R. & J. Pennell. 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 








| Boas. —Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., £30; 

Burton's Kasidah, £5 5s.; Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Doré, 18s. ; 
Hugo's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-moroeco, £6 6s. ; Campan's 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s. ; 
Grant’s The Mekers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints, 
just out, %s.; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 2ls.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; 
Riecardi Press Canterbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 LOs.; Chas. Lever'’s, 
Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-moroceo, £25; William Morris's 
Collected Works, 24 vols.,£12 128, 100,000 Books in stock. Cataloqueson applica- 
tion.—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., last Edit., lndia paper, £25 otfered 


—- 


Victor 

















THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND! 


“ English” 


Writers, Teachers, Students and all 
of the Language. 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free.~ Annual Subs. 7s, 6d. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 


For Readers, Lovers 


Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, Together £5,070,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors ee es ee ee £5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. an a os 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purebased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertain.d 
on application. 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I’- 244 &46 

















THE RUGBY FOOTBALL 
INTERNATIONALS 
ROLL OF HONOUR. 


EDITED BY E. H. D. SEWELL, 
The Eminent Authority on Rugby Football. 


The Edition will be strictly limited. The volume consists 
of a series of biographies of Rugby Internationals who have 
fallen in the War, including the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas, and includes an extensive series of portraits. Rugby 
Football has the proudest Roll of Honour of any game or sport 
in an Empire of sportsmen. 


Handsome Binding, Cloth, 42s, net. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Captain Wilfrid Ewart. 
AND REWARD. 

By Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P, 

By the Right Hon. Lord Blyth, 


THE YOUNG MEN OF ENGLAND. 
THE GRAVE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM: OvuTPUT 
SHALL WE KEEP OUR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY ? 
WOMEN, AFTER THE WAR. By Rose M. Bradley. 
ANGLING FOR THE SOLDIER'S VOTE. By Major Gerald B. Hurst, M.P. 
ON THE FOOTPLATE. sy the Right Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, C.S.1, 
THE Boys or GxoRGE ELtor. By Lilian Rowland-Brown (Rowland Grey), 
A BOOKSHELF. By George A. B. Dewar. 
DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA: AND THE PEASANTS’ LAND HUNGER. Ly VY. Poliakotf. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ITALIAN AND YUGO-SLAY. 
By Margaret Moatgomery-Campbell, 
MEXICAN ANARCHY: AND British INACTION. By H. Grahame Richards. 
BIRDS: AND THE WAY TO AVERNUS. By Linda Gardiner, 
RELIGION AS THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Edmond G. A. Holmes, 
*NOT THROUGH EASTERN WINDOWS ONLY’: A PLEAS FOR A WIDER RELIGIOUS 
OUTLOOK. By Mrs. W. Hinkley. 
‘OUT OF THEIR OWN MovuTHS’: 
(1) LUDENDORFP, TANNENBERG AND THE MARNE. 
(2) A GERMAN QUIXOTE By Sir Theodore Cook. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIFTH ARMY, MARCH-APRIL, 1918: Fins? PSAse. 
By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
A FATHER AT THE GRAVE OF HIS SON. By Wade Chance 
London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE &CO., Lrp., 1 New Street Square. 


By F. Sefton Delmer 








“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF 
ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMBER Contains: 

Eastern Nights—and Flights. Chaps. XiI!.-XV. 
By © Convacr” (ALAN Bort), 

By J. Srorer CiLovusTon. 
By Leo WALMSLEY. 


Simon.— XXXIV.-XL. 
An Airman’s Experiences in East Africa. 
A Woman.—io Women. 
By the Waters of Babylon. 
By Major-General Sir George MacMuny, 
K.C.B., C.8.I., D.S.O. 


A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Warson, D.S.O. 


The Great Search. Z 
By Reer-Admiral Borie Somervimiur, C.M.G., R.N. 
Musings without Method. 
The Raliway Strike—An Anarchist Conspiracy—The Foily of Mr. Thomas 
—Who is Behind Him ?—The Depression of the Bolshevists—The Pro- 
letarian and the Fine Arts—-Samuel Butler’s Life—An Uncomfortabi' 
Man-—The Creed of a Middie-Class Radical. 
The Little Adventure. Being the Story of the Russian Relic! 
Force. By Ginsert SINGLETON Gates, 46th R.F., RRL. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1919, 
COUNT WITTE. WU. By A. Iswousky, Jate Russian Ambassador in Paris. 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONALISATION: A CONTINENTAL LETTER. 

By Ropert Crozier LONG. 
THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY. By J. A. K, Markiort, M.P 

IRELAND AFTER FIFTY YEARS. By Professor JosepH H.LONGroRD,D.Litt. 
PRICE FIXING BY LAW. By The Hon. CHAkLes G. WADE, &.C. 


THE LABOUR POLICY, THE MISTAKE, AND A POSSIBLE SOLUTION. 
By A SEILLED LABOURER. 


HIRELINGS OR PARTNERS. By C. 8. BREMNER, 
BATH—SOMERSET—HENRY FIELDING. By FrepERic Harrison, D.C.L. 
CURRENTE CALAMO, XI, By Sir Sipney Low. 

THE NEED OF BRITISH INSTITUTES IN SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 

EUROPE. By Captain HAROLD EF, Goap. 

TIIE D’ARTAGNAN LECENDIN NORMANDY, By R, Briggs DAVENPORT, 
FIONA MACLEOD—THE WOMAN, By ETHEL RoLtT-WHEELER. 

THE WAR CLOUD IN THE EAST, By Fapricivs, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 











OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 

subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best 

prices; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and F irst 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. 

W. & G. FOYLE, LYD., 121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 
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Are You 





faculty for making people like him. It is even more , 
important than ability. The secret of making people | 
like you lies in your ability to understand the emotional and | 
mental characteristics of the people you meet. 


T's greatest asset any man can possibly have is the | 


Did you know that a blond has an entirely different tempera- 
ment from a brunet ?—that to 4 ‘ug with a blond type 
you must act entirely differently from -he way you would act 
to get along with a brunet ? 


When you really know the difference between blonds and 
brunets, the difference in their characters, temperaments, 
abilities, and peculiar traits, you will save yourself many a 
mistake—and you will incidentally learn much you never knew 
before about yourself. 


Paul Graham was a blond, and not until he learned that 
there was all the difference in the world between the character- 
istics of a blond and those of a brunet did he discover the 
secret of making people like him. 


Pau! had been keeping books for years for a large corporation 
which had branches all over the country. It was generally 
thought by his associates that he would never rise above that 
job. He had a tremendous ability with figures—could wind 
them around his little finger—but he had not the ability to mix 
with big men ; did not know how to make people like him. 


Then one day the impossible happened. Paul Graham 
became popular. 


Business men of importance who had formerly given him 
only the passing nod of acquaintanceship suddenly showed a 
desire for his friendship, People—even strangers—actually 
went out of their way to do things for him. Even he was 
astounded at his new power over men and women. Not only 
could he get them to do what he wanted them to do, but they 
actually anticipated his wishes and seemed eager to please him. 

From the day the change took place he began to go up in 
business. Now he is the Head Auditor for his Corporation at 
an immense increase in salary. And all this came to him simply 
because he learnt the secret of making people like him. 

You, too, can have the power of making people like you. 
For by the same method used by Paul Graham you can at 
a glance tell the characteristics of any man, woman, or child— 
tell instantly their likes and dislikes, and you can make people 
like you. This is how it is done: 

Everyone you know can be placed in one of two general types 
—blond or brunet. There is as big a difference between the 
mental and emotional characteristics of a blond and those of 
a brunet as there is between night and day. You persuade 
® blond in one way—a brunet in another. Blonds enjoy 
one phase of life—brunets another. Blonds make good in 
one kind of job—brunets in one entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically is the first step in 
judging men and women; in getting on well with them; in 
mastering their minds; in making them like you: in winning 
their respect, admiration, love, and friendship. 

And when you have learned these differences—when you can 
tell at a glance just what to do and say to make any man or 
woman like you—your success in life is assured. 

For example, there’s the case of a large manufacturing concern. 
Trouble sprang up at one of the factories. The men talked 
strike. Things looked ugly. Harry Winslow was sent to 
straighten it out. On the eve of a general walk-out he pacified ; 
the men and headed off the strike. 


The secret of making people like you 





a blond? 





Because of his ability to make people like him—his faculty for 
“ getting under the skin” and making people think his way— 
he was given the position of Assistant to the President of a large 
firm. Two other men, both well liked by their fellow employees, 
had each expected to get the job. So when the outside man. 
Peters, came in he was looked upon by everyone as an interloper 
and was openly disliked by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in spite of that, 
in three weeks he had made fast friends of everyone in the firm, 
and had even won over the two men who had been most bitter 
against him. The whole secret is that he could tell in an instant 
how to appeal to any man and make himself well liked. 


A certain woman who had this abilit y moved with her family 
to another town. As is often the case, it was a very difficult 
thing for any woman to break into the chill circle of society in 
this town if she was not known. Bnt her ability to make 
people like her soon won for her the close friendship of many 
of the “ best families” in the town. Some people wonder how 
she did it. It was simply the secret at work—the secret of 
judging people’s character and making them like you. 

You realise, of course, that just knowing the difference betwoen 
a blond and a brunet could not accomplish all these wonderful 


things. There are other things to be taken into account. But 
here is the whole secret. 
You know that everyone does not think alike. What one 


likes another dislikes. And what offends one pleases another. 
Well, there is your cue. You can make an instant “ hit” with 
anyone if you say the things they want you to say and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they will surely like 
you and believe in you, and will go miles out of their way to 
please you. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple signs. 
In addition to the difference in complexion, every man, woman, 
and child has written on them signs as distinct as though they 
were in letters a foot high, which show you from one quick 
glance exactly what to say and to do to please them—to get 
them to believe—to think as you think—to do exactly what 
you want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret of getting 
what you want out of life—of making friends, of business and 
social advantage. Every great leader uses this method. That 
is why he ts a leader. Use it yourself, and you will quickly 
become a leader—nothing can stop you. 

Dr. Blackford has explained the method in a simple seven- 
lesson Course, entitled ‘‘ Judging Character at Sight.” Even a 
half-hour’s reading of this wonderful Course will give you an 
insight into human nature and a power over people which will 
surprise you 


SEND NO MONEY 


Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. Blackford’s Course 
that they will gladly send it to you, post paid, for 3 days’ 
FREE EXAMI NATION, Look it over thoroughly ; see if it lives 
up to all the claims made for it. If you do not want to keep it, 
then return it within three days and the transaction will 
And if you decide to keep it—and you certainly 
in full payment. 


be closed. 
will—then merely remit 30s. 

Remember you take no risk, you assume no obligation, The 
entire Course goes to you on approval. You have everything 
to gain—nothing to lose. So send a postcard now while this 
remarkable offer is still on to THE STANDARD ART BOOK 
COMPANY, National Business and Personal Efficiency (Dept. 
B70), 2 Bramham Gardens, 8.W. 5, and learn how to make 





Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry Peters, 





people like you. 
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THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


A Halj-Crown Monthly Review of Literature and the Arts 


Edited by J. C. Squire 





FIRST NUMBER NOW ON SALE. 


Order at once, or Subscribe Direct. 


The Heavy Advance Orders make it certain that the First Number will soon be 
unobtainable. 








CONTENTS OF NO. 1, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

NEW POEMS by THOMAS HARDY, RUPERT BROOKE, W. J. 
TURNER, SIEGFRIED SASSOON, EDWARD SHANKS, 
JOHN FREEMAN, W. H. DAVIES, LAURENCE BINYON, 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 

THE SMILE OF THE SPHINX. A Story by ROBERT NICHOLS. 

GEORGE ELIOT. By EDMUND GOSSE. 

THE FUTURE POET AND OUR TIME. By J. C. SQUIRE. 

HORACE WALPOLE. By ROBERT LYND. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By J. C. STOBART. 

AN ARTICLE ON PARTICLES. By ALICE MEYNELL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

A LETTER FROM FRANCE. By ALBERT THIBAUDET. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c. 

THE DRAMA. By W. J. TURNER. 

THE FINE ARTS. By JOHN NASH, 

MUSIC. By EDWARD J. DENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS. 

SELECT LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 








Annual Subscriptions, 30s., Post Free to any part of the world, should be addressed 
to the Proprietors, 


THE LONDON MERCURY, WINDSOR HOUSE. BREAM'S BUILDINGS, E.C.4. 
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An open letter from the Editor of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 





43 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 1. 


November, 1919. 


DEAR SIR, 


As the events of the past five years have more than justified the abundant warnings of the 
NATIONAL REviEw from 1900 onwards, I write to express the hope that you will become one of 
its regular readers—a great and ever-growing body of those who wish to know the truth behind 
the camouflage presented by Party pressmen. 


The NATIONAL Review has no desire to blow its own trumpet ; but it may fairly claim to be 
an independent and robust guide to current events, that has no private and particular axe to grind, 
but is conducted with a single eye to public interests. Its sole aim and object is to uphold and 
promote British interests, using that word in its larger and only tolerable sense, viz. as embracing 
the welfare of the entire Empire and all our allies. It is not an organ that appeals to Cobdenites 
and cosmopolitans, who conceive that politics exist for domestic purposes in setting class against 
class, and for international purposes in selling our friends in the vain hope of propitiating our enemies. 


The NATIONAL Review, though strong in opinions, is accurate on facts, and is rarely caught 
tripping as regards its information. Many, who disagree with its criticisms and conclusions, read 
and enjoy it because of its exceptional command of inside knowledge of events, about which the 
Press generally speaking humbugs the public on behalf of one or other Party, faction or clique. 


Few who acquire the habit of reading the NATIONAL REVIEW give it up. It may be ordered 
from any Bookseller or Newsagent ; or, if more convenient, a yearly subscription of 36/- sent to 
the above address will ensure a copy being sent, post free, on the date of publication. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


L. J. MAXSE. 








THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by J. L. MAXSE 


November 1919 
Episodes of the Month ; The Literature of Teanis By E. B. NOEL 
The “ Unuecessary * Battle of Le Cateau (with Plan) Art and Book Sales during and after A War 
By Masor-Generat Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G. sy W. ROBE RTS 
The Leagce of Nations: Particulars of Hundred Guineas “ Tam a Covenanter ” By re WILSON 


Pr , 
ge iy 4 —— Public School Prize, The Convoy System: Advantages and Btenhoantages 
y Convoy 


The Acid Test By M. BRIANTCHANINOFF | . : y - 
(President of the Congress of | The Strike at Close Quariers By J. F. and K. D. 
the Slav Societies in Russia) Behind the Scenes of the Peace Conference 
RS a By L. J. MAXSE 

‘ By Sin GEORGE BUCHANAN | — Ag Anstralian Plea for Emancipation from Ireland 
The Assyrians Camo Down” JAMES EDMOND 
By Carraix A. EK. FETIERSTONHAUGI ‘ (Editor of "hs Sydney Bulletin) 

Pcesuisuep by THE Proprietor ar 43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Prices 3s. net 


Amateur Administration 
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THORNTON 
BUTTERWORTH’S 
BOOKS 


TWO BOOKS WRITTEN TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF TO-DAY 











THE GREAT SOUTH 
LAND: The River Plate and 


Southern Brazil of To-day. 
By W. H. KOEBEL, 


Author of ‘‘Modern Argentina,” &c. 
South America has been rightly called the 
Continent of the future. It is with the 
changes that have taken place during the 
war, and the situation as it presents itself 
to-day, that this book is chiefly concerned. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE 
NATIONALISATION 


PERIL. 


By G. E. RAINE. 
While with facts and arguments Mr. Raine 
assails Nationalisation, giving the reasons 
for its world failure, he is ready with a strong 
constructive industrial policy. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





READY 6TH NOVEMBER. 


PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT. 
By Capt. R. 5S. GWATKIN - WILLIAMS, 
C.M.G., R.N. With an Introduction by the 
DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, and Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE’ THINGS 
THAT PASS. 
By LOUIS COUPERUS. Translated by 
Auex. TEIXEIRA DE Marros and with an Intro- 
duction by STEPHEN MCKENNA. 7s. net. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES. 





THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
LTD., 62 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 








7s. 6d. net 6 ) . 7s. 6d. net, 


G. K. Chesterton’s 
IRISH IMPRESSIONS 


A brilliant treatise on the most pressing problem 
of the hour. You should order now. 








| 
| 
{ 
| 





By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN 


“ If more novelists wrote as well as Mr. Brett Young 
the world would be a happier place.’’—Times, 





“*The Young Physician’ gives us its author’s best 
and places him high indeed on the estitietic plateau of 
| performers in fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 73s. net. 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


NEW WINE 


These inimitable authors tell in charming style 
| the story of an irresistible Irishman. 7S net. 








Autumn LIST on application. 


LONDON: COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL. 

















Philip Ellan & Co, 
The Barber of Putney. 


By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity."— 
The Times. 








Princess Pirlipatine and the 
Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F'’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. TARN. 
F’cap 4to, with six illustrations by SommgRLED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 








Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A, 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. uet. 


THE PILGRIMS’ BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, 5s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN. 








Quality Court, Dondon, W.c. 2. 
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he House of Cassell | 


Major-Gen. Sir Frederick 


7. 

Maurice, ccoma., ce. 
[HE LAST FOUR MONTHS 
THE END OF THE WAR IN THE WEST. 
With 2 Maps, 288 pages. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. Od. net. 
This noteworthy book by Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice explains 
the strategy of the opposing Generalissimos, and makes clear 
the moves of the forces which brought defeat to the Germans 
gad triumph to the Allies. The reader sees the entire front 
from the North Sea to Switzerland. ‘There are in it many docu- 
ments of German source which throw light on much that was 
obscure. A remarkable book. 


A TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING 


CASSELL’S NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit., 
Director of the University of London School of Librarianship. 
1,316 Pages. 10C-page Appendix. 120,000 Werds. 6s. ret. 
The Last Word in Dictionaries 


6 bd 99 
Bartimeus 
AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE 
“Bartimeus,” with his wonderful stories of the sea, 
has won a remarkable position in the hearts of the 
great reading public. In this new book the old exciting 
glamour of the sea is as arresting and as fascinating 
as ever. 7s. net. 








Ss 


Gertrude Page 
THE VELDT TRAIL (Ready Nov. 3) 


Atypical story of the Rhodesian Veldt by this brilliant 
novelist, 7s. net. 


Robert Hichens 
MRS. MARDEN 
A study of a gay, light-hearted woman suddenly over- 
taken by a great sorrow, told with the delicate and subtle 
touch for which Mr. Hichens is so wellknown. 7s. net. 


May Edginton 
THE MAN WHO BROKE THE RULE 
Here is presented a problem new in fiction. A very 
interesting and original story. 7s. net. 


_ Frank H. Shaw 

ON GREAT WATERS 

i. ¥. H. Shaw is the Marryat of simple sailor men. 
His aim is to bring home the realities of their calling to 
readers, 7s. net. 














_ Warwick Deeping 
SECOND YOUTH 

“Mr. Deeping’s exceptionally attractive and admirably 
witten novel . . . compellingly arresting.”’—A berdeen 
Journal 7s. net. 





| 
| 


A Fine Tribute to a Great Novel 
RITING in last week’s Sphere, Mr. Clement Shorter 
paid a fine tribute to Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s | 
teW novel, ‘TAMARISK ‘TOWN (7s. net), which is now 
” the second impression. Mr. Shorter says: “It is 
‘he best novel I have read for many a month. . . . | 
sor myself I would rather have written Tamarisk Town 
than any half-dozen books in prose or poetry the past 
ive years have produced.” 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 











Read 
The 
New Europe 


If you want 
a frank, inside account of foreign 
affairs in all countries. 


If you want 


sane and thoughtful criticism of 
all modern currents in 
Literature, Art, Music. 





The 
New Europe 


stands for 
a constructive, democratic Foreign Policy 


equally opposed 


BOLSHEVISM REACTION 








Some of the new features in this week's number :— 


The Wild Squire (Short Story translated from the 
Russian of SALTYKOY). 


By 8S. de MADARIAGO. 
By JOHN COURNOS. 


Spain’s Literary Future. 
Proletarian Culture. 


Modern Drama in Europe. 
By M. STORM JAMESON, 





EVERY THURSDAY. Price 6d. 


Post free, 28s. a year, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. 4 
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LONGMANS'’ List 


Messrs. 
" More illuminating than any fiction.”—The Times. 


o o 
Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs. By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doe. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 
“This is one of the most remarkable books of memoirs that 
have appeared in recent times. It is not a light thing to say at 
this moment, when the stirring events of the last five years 
have given an immense interest to the recollections of persons 
who were behind the scenes of nations engaged in the war ; 
vet it is true.”-—The Times. 


The Book of the Long Trail. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 30 Black-and-White Illustrations by STANLEY 
L. Woop. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.Y.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 
1515-1915. 


A Regional Study of the Advancement of Learning in 
Manchester since the Reformation. 
By ALFRED A. MUMFORD, M.D. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


Modern Science and Materialism. 
By HUGH ELLUOT. Bvo. Ts. 6d. net. 


o e 
The Rise of South Africa. 

A History of the origin of South African Colonisation and 
of its development towards the East from the earliest 
times to 1857. 

By G. E. CORY, M.A., Professor in Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown, South Africa. In Four Volumes. 
Volume ILL, 1834-1840. With Maps, Plans, and !lustrations. 
8vo. 25s. 


e 
Currency and Credit. 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 

** An able, instructive, and comprehensive book . . . among the 
clearest and most comprehensive works on a subject highly 
technical, but of first-rate national importance at the present 
time.” —Financial Times. 

e . e 
Benedictine Monachism. 
Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 
CUTHBERT BUTLER, 0O.8.B., D.Litt., Abbot of Down- 
side Abbey. 8vo. 18s. 

“This book should receive a very cordial weleome from 
listorical students of all kinds. It is written in an unaffected, 
clear and attractive style, which will commend it to general 


readers, as well as to those specially interested in history.” 
—The Times 


o + 
Meditations on the Psalms. 
By the Rev. RONALD A. KNOX, of St. Edmund's College, 
Old Hall, Ware. With a Prcface by the Rev. 8. H. Bowden, 
of the Oratory. Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 
By NAHUM SOKOLOW. With 90 Portraits 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 

Vol. I. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. 2Is. net. 

Vol. LU. With an Introduction by M. Stephen Pichon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for France. 21s. net. 





With Illustrations. 


and 


, sie “e _ — * , ee SR 
Principles and Practice of Electrical 
Testing. 
As applied to Apparatus, Circuits, and Machines. 
By R. G. ALLEN, B.Se., A.R.C.Se.1., A.M.I.E.E., Assistant 
to the Professor of Electrical Engineering and Teacher of 
Electrical Machine Design, Royal College of Science for 
Treland. With Diagrams. Svo. 18s. net. 
Monographs on Physiology. 
Edited by Professor E. H. STARLING, F.R.S. 


The Physiology of Muscular 


Exercise. 
By F. A. BAINBRIDGE, M.A., M.D., D.Se., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, University of London. 
With 22 Diagrems. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


an 1919 Edition. 


Just Published. _ 


Annual Charities Register and Digest. 
Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
8vo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


the Metropolis. 5s. net. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Mesars. Methuen and you wil 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement Lis, 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated hy 


Teixcira de Mattos. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A New Volume of Essays. 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL 
By OSCAR WILDE. [Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
The best reviews from Oscar Wilde’s pen contributed to the 
si he Mall Gazette,’ and to the * Woman's World,” which he 
edited. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM 
By F. W. BAIN. With a Frontispiece. Feap, quarto 
7s. 6d. net, and also Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. . 

A SEA LAWYER’S LOG 
By WILLIAM LANG. Crown 8vo. 

The Lower Deck in the War. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 
Edited by HER SON. Illustrated. -Demy 8vo. 183s, net. 
Full of amusing stories, and many interesting letters from 
eminent people are included. 


THE FAIRY GREEN 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. ['cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
No poetry bool: of recent years has given so much pleasure 
as Miss Fyleman’s “ Fairies and Chimneys.” The present 
volume is a companion, 


POLAND AND THE POLES 
By A. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 
This book gives a short ‘sketch of the past of this great 
people, of their science, art and literature, their character and 
customs, 


NEW POEMS 
By IOLO ANEURIN WILLIAMS. §Fcap. 8vo. 


THE VALLEY OF VISION 
By A SISTER OF MERCY. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A record of things seen and experienced in the spiritual world, 
A NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS MALET * 
Second Edition in the Press 
DEADHAM HARD 
By LUCAS MALET, Author of * The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady.” 7s. net. 
* A beautifully proportioned novel handled with consummate 
skill.”’— Observer. 
* A triumphant success.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Third Edition in the Press 


SEPTEMBER 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, 
Houses.” 7s. net. 
“A most interesting book, absorbing and exciting in its 
dramatic power.”’— Athenaeum. 
UP, THE REBELS! 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. net. 


“ The novel of the hour.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ George A. Birmingham at his best.”— A/henacum. 


THE MYSTERY OF RAPALLO 
By COURTENAY POLLOCK. és. net. 


The surprising adventures of John Devereux of the Diplo 


matie Secret Service. 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


— 


Alexande 


6s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net, 


Author of “ Shops and 


Crown 8yo. 7s. net. 
THE GODS DECIDE Richard Bagot 
TIRANOGUE Dorothea Conyers 
IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN Romer Wilson 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Anthony Hope 
Sax Rohmer 

H. C, Bailey 
Stacy Aumoniet 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 


BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS 
THE GOLDEN SCORPION 
BARRY LEROY 

THE QUERRILS 

JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN 


CIRCUITS Philip Camborne 
FELIX MORGAINE Josephine Pitcairn Knowles 
THE MASK John Cournos 
Crown Syo. 5s. net. 
GOOD INDIAN B. M. Bower 
CHEERFUL—BY REQUEST Edna Ferber 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LION'S MOUSE C.N. & A. M. Williams? 
METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS 
The best novels and the best general literature. 


METHUEN & co., ‘Ltd, 36 Essex St., Strand, London, W.G.4 
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Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT announce 
Four Important New Books 





JELLICOE has spoken. Now VON TIRPITZ speaks 
in his 


GREAT NAVAL BOOK OF THE WAR 


LORD HALDANE says: “ The book is so full of instructive material that in writing about it one 
has to resolve not to be led away from the vital point. It is as interesting as it is significant. The Admiral 


possesses a ‘General Staff’ mind of a high order.” 
“The one German sailor who understands war,” says LORD FISHER. 


MY MEMOIRS 


By 
GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 


In two large volumes, cloth gilt, 28s. net. First large edition ready Nov. 11th. Owing to the great demand 
for this most important book, orders should be placed immediately. 


The book as now presented was banned in Germany. Von Tirpitz was, perhaps, too outspoken. 


New lights on many great events, striking disclosures about the Battle of Jutland, the German plans for the destruction 
of London, the raids on East Coast towns, the Battle of the Dogger Bank, the escape of the Goeben and Breslau, the famous meeting 


of Viscount Haldane, von Tirpitz, and the Kaiser. 


A VITAL CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY 


READY SHORTLY 
THE GERMAN EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


Now fully recorded by the man who commanded the German force and most cleverly eluded the knock-out blow. 


MY REMINISCENCES 


OF EAST AFRICA 


GENERAL Von LETTOW-VORBECK 


In one handsome large volume, cloth gilt, with numerous maps and illustrations, 24s. net. 


8o little is known of the prolonged expedition of the South African forces against the Germans in East Africa that von 


Vorbeck’s book will be welcomed as something quite fresh about the war. 


Tue Seecrator says: ‘ This brilliant leader, whom one is more willing to praise because his military 
record is admitted lo be free from the stains which besmirched that of too many German officers, deserves 


great credit for the courage and ability with which he continued to hold out.” 


Lorp CRANWORTH says: ‘‘ An outstanding personality and a soldier whose merit it is hard to over. 


estimate.” 


A delightful volume by the wile ili del HARRY FU RNISS 
MY BOHEMIAN DAYS 


In one large volume, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


WITH 123 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Most enjoyable reading. Many interesting characters. Lots of good stories. An abundance of humour in text and piclures, 


and the real Bohemia by one who has lived in it. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL 
Author of “ Friends Round the Wrekin,” etc. 


A WOMAN’S SOUL 


In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


Chronicles of a big country house during the war; its opening as a V.A.D. hospital; soldiers’ tales; doctors’ exporienced; 


4nd all sort , anti. t42 . . a 
ad all sorts of activities and reflections recorded in a very entertaining way. 


” 


Of an carlier book by the author Tus Srecrator said : “All that she writes she invests with an air of delicate distinction. 
—_——,. 





London: HURST and BLACKETT, LTD., PATERNOSTER HOUSE. E.C. 


— 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIS1 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR_ RACKHAM. 


CINDERELLA 
Retold by C. S. EVANS. Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Rackham’s drawings are in colour and silhouctte, and 
are perhaps the most delightful he has yet made for children. 
The story is told in ten chapters, and has been amplified without 
doing violence to tradition. 


New Swinburne Volumes 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 
Cr 8vo. és. net. 
The only selection from the poems of Swinburne hitherto 
available in England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 1887, 
which is now out of print. This is an entirely new and more 
representative selection from the poet’s work. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF SHAKESPEAR 
By A. C SWINBURNE 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists—much 
of the material now published for the first time. 


New Poem | by Mr. Masefielda. 


REYNARD THE FOX 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 
“ This is one of the most English poems ever written, an epic 
of the soil and of those who gallop over it.” —The Times. 
Mr. Beerbshm’s New Volume. 


SEVEN MEN 
By MAX BEERBOHM. 7s. net. 
\ gay and fanciful volume by the wittiest and most exquisite 
of modern writers. Mr. Beerbolhm’s “seven men "’ are person- 
alities typical of the ‘nineties, but whether real or imaginary 
must be left to the reader to decide. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. Gd. net. 
“The veteran critic . .. retains that suave detachment 
which calls up an image of Montaigue. In this volume Mr. Gosse 
has still the fine manner of the great Frenchman.’’—Morning Post, 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN 
By K. WALISZEWSKL. 10s. Gd. net. 
An interesting and authoritative account of perhaps the 
least known country in Europe. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SAINT’S PROGRESS 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 73. 6d. net. 


“ The book is a presentment of warring motives, of faith and 
unfaith put to the test .. a subtle work of art.” 


—Morning Post. 
By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. Translated by Mrs. 
Constance Garnett. 6s. net. 
“Ten tales . . . marvellously well told, and in all of which the 
great genius of the writer is outstanding.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 
By A. A. MACFARLAN. 7s. net. 
“Written with rare beauty and reticence.” —Observer, 


STORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
“ What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels.”’ 


- —A thenaeum, 
By WILLA S. CATHER. 7s. net. 
“ To read her story is to learn true things concerning the great 
West and the depths of human nature.’’—Scoisman. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 78. net. 
“Marked by all the author's characteristic simplicity and 
sincerity of treatment.’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 
By WM. DE MORGAN, 7s. net. 
“ A wonderfully subtle and ingenious plot... touched also 
by delicious flashes of wayward wit and keen human 
commeutary.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 
“Not since Dickens has there appeared a novel so rich in 
portraits of odd, eccentric, quaint, queer human beings, each 
one a mellow little masterpiece.’’-—JamMEs Douctas in the Star. 




















Full list of Autumn publications post free on application to 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 





CONSTABLE’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H.WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster), 215, net 
The Daily Telegraph— Mrs. Webster bas again produced an Loteresting 


volume of considerable historical merit. and written with the same charm 
style that established the fame of her ‘ Chevalier de Toufflers.”’ . . .” at 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK Tie 
GREAT 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps ang 


Plans. 21s, net, 
The Daily Graphic—. . . extremely valuable. Indeed, the book cannot be 
ignored by any student of history . . . it will be seen that Mr. Young's 
study has a present value of a singular kind. The biography indeed is invaluable 
for the light it throws on Prussian national character.” 


HISTOR Y OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 6s. net 
The Morning Post.— . . . Miss Orvis's scholarly and simple pages make it quite 
clear that this re-creation of the Polish Empire is primarily due not tO the 
collapse of Russia, but_to the defeat of Germany.” 


CE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by Si 
WILLIA M ASHLE Zs Vol. q. (Histor ical Re view). 32s, net, 
Vol. II. (Statistical Tables). 24s, net, 
The Chamber of Commerce J uraal.—** Those interested in the reconstruction af 
British commerce and industry willundoubtedly find these two volumes of gregt 


value to them.” 
By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. 
New Edition. 17s. 6d. net, 
The Manchester Guardian.—“ There is certainly no better text-Look ot gener 
social development in modern England, This is hich praise,richly deserved 
by a work which is a model of industry and concentration.” , 5 


Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER and iV. W. PIERSON, Jr. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 
The Times Literary Supplement,—* A number of authoritative statements by 
great Americaus and great foreign observers on what is meant by thesptrit 
and the institutions of the United States .... a collection of speeches sui 
cesays onfive subjects” oe 
By an ANGLIOAN PRIEST in CHINA. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH, 
WHERE [S CHRIST? 3s. 6d. ne 
This little book deals with some of the foremost problems in the mindsofal 
who are interested in the spiritual aspect of the present day from the Christis 
standpoint. 
By the Author of “ What Is and What Might Be,” 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
or, Salvation through Growth, By EDMOND 4G, A 
HOLMES. 12s. 6d. net 
The Daily Graphic.—“ A theme of absorbing interest... . Mr. Holmes enriche 
his pages with many inspiring reflections.” 
A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
**“ HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 7s. 6d. nel. 
This volume includes tho following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalom, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajinska, The Bolshevik Empress. ‘The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title “ Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. 
The Daily Telegraph—*. . . It is full of happy things, clever insights {nt 
character, quick appreciation of laughable situations . . . a clever and brilliant 
tract for the times, revelling in the small and mean vices of mankind. . 


—-NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY.——— 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,’ ee. 

ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of ** The Professional 
Aunt,” etc. 

LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Middk 
Years,”’ eic. 

THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of * Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAW ANEW NOVEL.LADY CHARNWOOD. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANGE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 

THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 

THE OUTLAW _ 
te —" HEWLETT, 

KEITH’3 DARK TOWER oa 
ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of * Just David,” 0 

SCRIBNER’S MA GA ZiNE NOW ON SALE. 

Monthly 1/9 net. 


WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY. _ 











&e. 


MAUD DIVER, 


2nd Impress 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. nd. 


Author of “ Gudrid te 





LONDON ; 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan sNew Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
A Private in the Guards. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,”’ &c. 8vo. ros. net. ; 
The Observer.—‘ In this deeply interesting, and, in places, 
moving book Mr. Stephen Graham narrates his experi- 


wy te in the Scots Guards,”’ 


ences as @ priva 


Samuel Butler. 





Author of “ Erewhon’’ (1835-1902), A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


The Observer.— In these two finely-illustrated volumes we 
have a new store of delight in the shape of notes, letters, and 

rsonalia, Butler will take his place with Johnson and Lamb 
among the characters of literature.” 


Miss Eden’s Letters 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 
Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The writer was a keen politician of the Whig order, clever, 
amusing, critical; and with many friends among the nota- 
bilities of her time. She was born in 1797, and the letters 
given in the present work throw many interesting sidelights on 
society and politics from 1814 to 1863. 


cevess eel. shaaid 
More Literary Recreations. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown “yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Sunday Evening Telegram.— These charming talks on 
pooks and men. . I can recommend any one who loves 
to browse among books to make themselves acquainted with the 
contents of ‘More Literary Recreations,’ ” 
From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Full of information entirely new to the British public ; written 
by Mrs. Harold Williams, wife of the well-known correspondent, 
and herself a Russian. 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. 

By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of ‘ The 
New Europe.’”” With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Times —‘‘One of the most authoritative writers on 
astern European politics who has for many years preceding, 
and during, the war done much valuable work in instructing 
the public as to the position of Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
and the problem of the Southern Slavs, here brings together a 
verles of important papers which he has written during the 

war.” 
Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
WESSEX EDITION OF HARDY’S WORKS. 
NEW VOL. 


Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics 
and Reveries; with Moments of Vision and 
Misceilaneous Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Ben Jonson. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8yo. 4s. net. 

The New Statesman.— It is the best thing on Jonson that 
tusts, very readable in parts, and elsewhere as readable as 
anything on the subject could be.” 

STELLA BENSON. 
Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Times.— Beautiful is none too grand a word for ‘ Living 
Alone.” The book teems with beautifu ideas, beautiful imagin- 
ngs, best of all—beautiful feeling. There are things in it which 
those able to see what Miss Benson is after will recognise as 
inspired."” 
Science and Fruit-Growing. 

Being an account of the Results obtained at the Woburn 
Experimental Fruit Farm since its foundation in 1894. 
By the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G., F.R.S., and SPENCER 
__ PICKERING, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Making of Modern Wales. 
tudies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales. 
By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.L. (Oxon.), K.C., 


Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn and Recorder of Cardiff, Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


The Problems of Reconstruction. 
By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Economics, Washington University. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
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Patrick MacGill’s great Sinn Fein novel 
telling the story of the pretty Irish colleen 


MAUREEN 


A story of Donegal, full of what has come to 
be known as the MacGill realism. By the 
author of Children of the Dead End. 7/- net. 


A new novel about the Yorkshire Dales by 
the author of the now famous Windyridge. 


JERRY & BEN 


In nothing he has written does Mr. Riley 
show such a grip and understanding of the 
Yorkshire character as in this novel. 7/- net. 


The Destroyer is the busybody of the seas. 
She goes everywhere and does everything. In 


ums. ANONYMOUS 


Taffrail tells of the everyday life on H.M.S. 
Anonymous, The author has full scope for 
that humour and descriptive power that made 
Pincher Martin a book of its year. 7/- net. 


Psychic Phenomena is a subject in which 
the world is particularly interested just now. 


GHO ST I HAVE 


SEEN 

by Violet Tweedale is a book full of the most 
remarkable testimony. Names are given 
and places mentioned. A serious contribution 
to the literature of the “ Other Side.” 7/6 net. 


How I Filmed the War 


The extraordinary personal experiences of the man 
who filmed the Somme Battles. Full of good 
stories and humour, by Lieut. G. H. Malins, 
O.B.E, 44 unique illustrations, Price 12/6 net. 


20 Years of Spoof and Bluff 


One of the most diverting books of recent years, 
by Carlton. A mine of anecdote and bright 
reading. Full of good stories, illustrated, 12/6 net. 


The Earthenware Collector 


A guide to old English earthenware, by G. Wool- 
liscroft Rhead. With upwards of 50 illustrations 
and marks. The Collector’s Series, Price 6/- net, 


H. J. NOVELS 


THE RAIN-GIRL 
HIS SECRETARY Bernard Gilbert 
THE SEVENTH VIAL Frederick Sleath 
A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS P. G. Wodehouse 
THE BOOMING OF BUNKIE A. S. Neill 
JOHN DENE OF TORONTO H. Jenkins 
THE DIAMOND CROSS MYSTERY 

THE TAMING OF NAN An Ex-Mill Girl 
Then there is always The Herbert Jenkins Wireless, 
Free to all who send a postcard to Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd., 3 York Street, St, James’s, London, S.W, 1, 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE 


With designed Title page and Portrait Frontispiece engraved on the wood by G. Raverat. 
Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies, printed in the Riccardi Press fount on hand. 
made paper: bound in Michalet grey boards, canvas back, paper label, {2 net (postage 6d.): 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The Society regretfully state that several further subjects are likely temporarily to pass 
out of print during the next few months. Every effort will be used to renew stock as rapidly 
as possible, and the following subjects, recently OUT OF PRINT, are expected again to 
be available during the next 6-10 weeks. As, in some cases, only limited quantities will 
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for issue. 
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*ABBOTT,L.F. Horatio Viscount Nelson N.P. Gallery 19} x 16 17s. 6d. Is. 6d. 


*LIPPI, Lippo The Holy Family Uffizi 20 XI4_ 235. Is. 6d. 
*HALS, Franz ‘The Laughing Cavalier Hertford House 19 x 15} 23s. Is. 6d. 
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and now the following Plates are rapidly advancing towards completion. Those desiring 
final details are invited to forward their names and addresses for registration. 


Printed Surface. Price. Postage. 


HOBBEMA ~ The Avenue, Middleharnis N.G. 15 x 18} — —- 
VAN EYCK Man with a Turban N.G. to} x 7} — -- 
MANTEGNA Madonna of the Rocks Uffizi oi x 8 2Is. Is. 3d. 
PESELLINO The Madonna, Child & Saints Dorchester House 10 x 9 _- —- 


The Society invite a visit to their Galleries at 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., which 
are open every day from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to I p.m., where may 
be inspected in comfort and at leisure reproductions of Old Masters ranging from Giotto 
to the followers of Titian ; from Andrea Beauneveu to Whistler ; from Van Eyck to Rubens ; 
from Clouet to Corot ; from Cranach to Holbein. In fine, some 240 prints, including 
many subjects never before reproduced upon an important scale. 

A New and Revised Edition of The Society’s Complete Prospectus of Medici Prints, 
detailing all subjects issued to date, including some 150 after Modern Water Colour 
Artists, fully illustrated with some 300 miniature reproductions, is in the press and will 
be ready immediately, price 1s. 6d. post free. 
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